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New England and Other Matters. 


The visiting Cuban teachers find many 
pleasant things to say of Mr. Alexis Everett 
Frye, superintendent of schools in Cuba. In 
view of the fact that he has organized the Cuban 
school system “from the ground up” since his 
appointment last December, their admiration 
seems to be well deserved. 

Superintendent Frye, who is the subject of our 
cover-page portrait this week, is a Maine man, 
a Harvard graduate, a highly successful teacher, 
and the author of text-books that sell by the 
hundred thousand. At the suggestion of the 
Secretary of War and on the invitation of his 
friend General Brooke, he went to Cuba, and 
refusing payment for his services, he has appointed 


more than three thousand teachers, fitted up their | 


schoolhouses, and enrolled one hundred and forty 
thousand pupils. 

Superintendent Frye has borne the most active 
part in arranging for the visit of the Cuban 
teachers who are now receiving special instruction 


at Harvard, and credit for the great and lasting ex 


benefit: thus to be wrought belongs largely to him. 

Rhode Island will vote in November on 
a constitutional amendment abolishing Newport 
as a capital, and making Providence the only 
capital of the state. Little Rhody once had five 
capitals, by the way,— Newport, South Kingston, 
East Greenwich, Bristol and Providence,—and 
she is the last of the states to do away with the 
double capital system. 

Readers who are not very old will remember 
the time when Connecticut had two capitals, 
Hartford and New Haven, and ‘the legislature 
met in these cities alternately. Probably it was 
thought that, possessing Yale “College, New 
Haven did not need any other distinction, and 
the state government settled down in Hartford. 

Congratulations naturally fall to any state 
which does away with the needless expense of a 
second seat of government. The Rhode Island 


officials are doubly fortunate. One could not ask | the 


a happier fate than to be permanently “at home” 
in the beautiful new State-house which was 
pictured in The Companion last’ August. 

Thirty years ago Hon. William W. Thomas 
of Portland sailed from Sweden with fifty-one 
men, women and children, the nucleus of a colony 
which he planned to found in Aroostook County, 
Maine. The anniversary of that departure was 
commemorated June 25th at New Sweden, which 
has grown to be a thriving town of more than 
two thousand souls. Mr. Thomas, who is our 
minister to Sweden and Norway, came home to 
attend the celebration and present his protégés 
with portraits of King Oscar and President 
McKinley and a letter from the king to his 
“children in the woods,” and five thousand 
persons gathered from all parts of the country to 
make the occasion more memorable. Minister 
Thomas did a very good thing for his state, as 
well as for the Swedes, when he planted such a 
colony, and we are glad to note that the governor 
and other officials took pains to go to the cele- 
bration and tell him so. 


Bulldogs, some one has said; are animals 
that never learn and never forget. A Broékton 
bulldog named Grip has disproved half of that 
assertion. Because he was a persistent fighter, 
he had’ to be muzzled, at a time, too, when he 
had a number of battles on hand. Of course the 
sight of the muzzle delighted his canine foes. 
They pitched into him whenever they met him, 
and since Grip could not use his teeth, his chances 
looked decidedly slim. é 

Grip had had his friends among men, if not 
among dogs, one of his favorites being a noted 
wrestler, whose training quarters he often visited. 
Evidently the dog had remembered all that went 
on before him. The first thing the other dogs 
knew, Grip was practising on them the hammer- 
locks, Nelsons and strangle-hol@s he had seen 
the wrestlers use. : 

The dog was strong, and he “knew how.” 
Soon, it is said, broken-backed ‘find short-ribbed 
dogs appeared in the Brockton streets. Probably 
they told other dogs. Now Grip promenades 
unmolested, showing the stiffened tail’and gleam- 
ing eye which declare that, even if muzzled, he is 
able to defend himself. 


Professional whistlers seldom exercise 
their art for the purpose of averting danger, but 
we trust that if ever any have occasion to do so 
they will be as suceessful as a young farmer who 
lives near Danbury, Connecticut. 

Henry, as we may call him, has a mellow and 
a tuneful pipe, and while he gee-hawed along the 
highway, solacing his soul with music, it chanced 
to attract.a swarm of bees, which settled all over 
him and‘his oxen. Henry had not really wanted 
the bees, but since they had come it was necessary 
to hold them for a while; so he seized the oxen’s 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tails, that they might not switch and anger the 
bees, and went on whistling for dear life. 

There must have been some unusual notes in 
the melody, for it called out his mother, as he 
drew near the farm, and she, being as resourceful 
as her son, promptly opened an empty hive and 
thumped a tin pan. Presently the bees went 
into the hive—and Henry collapsed. His whistle 
had saved him, to be sure, as well as endangered 
him. We fancy that if ever again Henry feels 
an impulse to whistle during the swarming 
season, he will first climb down in the well and 


shut the cover. 
Se 


Incense Games. 


Incense in Japan plays a large part, not only 
in the religious, but the social life of the country. 
Ever since the thirteenth century incense-burning 
has been one of the amusements of the aristocracy ; 
and there are several games, in all of which the 
contest depends upon the player’s ability to 
remember and name different kinds of incense 
by the smell alone. Says Lafcadio Hearn in his 
new volume, entitled “In Ghostly Japan’’: 

Sup) the game to be arranged for a of 

They do not sit very close together, for 
obvious reasons, and the host begins by kindling 
a package of the incense to be classed as number 
one, passes it to the first guest, and announces, 
“This is incense number one.” 

The guest receives the censer, inhales the 
perfume, passes the vessel on to his neighbor, 
and so it completes the line or semicircle, returning 
at last to the host. Numbers two and three are 


similarl repared, anno! and tested; all 
tne 7 ” incense, which must be 
identified, at 


iliar of its ; 

The original thirteen packages having thus, by 
experimenting, ben reluaed ott, eh ye 
is given a set o' e ng 
differe tl The berks” 


_ proper time, merely from the 
Be tmaeeece 


ornamented. only are 
, however, for the faces bear numbers 

or marks; and each set comprises three tablets 
numbered one, three numbered two, three num- 
bered three, and one marked with the character 
signifying “guest.” After these tablet sets have 
been distributed, a box, called the tablet-box, is 
laced before the first player, and all is ready 


‘or the real game. 
The r retires behind a screen, 


has used. 

As the censer passes from hand to hand, each 
plas er, after inhaling the fume, puts into the 
x One tablet ing that mark or number 
which be supposes to be the mark or number of 
incense he has smelled. When the round is 
over, tablet-box and censer are both returned to 

the incense- 


burner. He takes the six tablets out 
of the box, and wraps them in the which 
cont the gu about. tablets 


e 
consumed and judged in the same way, 
to the chance order in which the 
placed them. When-all the incense has been 
used, the tablets are taken out of their wrappings, 
the record is officially put into writing, and 
victor of the day is announced. 

It is a femarkable feat to make ten correct 
judgments in succession. The olfactory nerves 
are apt to become somewhat numb long before 
the game is concluded, and it is customary on 


ure » by which sensitiveness is 
yreret” 
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Rosa Bonheur’s Lioness. 


Miss M. Betham-Edwards, in her “Anglo- 
French Reminiscences, 1875-99,” relates a pleas- 
ing story of RéSa* Bonheur, whose fondness for 
the wild animals which she kept in stock at her 
country place must have done something toward 
reconciling them to captivity. 


The famous artist once took it into her head to 
rear two lion cubs, male and female. The first 
died young of spinal sis; the second lived 
long enough to attach to her mistress. In 
time she fell a victim to the same disease. 
Miss Bonheur nursed her as if she had been a 
human being, visiting her constantly during the 
= doing her best to console her. One day 
Miss Bonheur found her so weak that, on return- 
ing to her studio up-stairs, she said to a friend: 
“My poor lioness can y move. She is 


ee, 

A few minutes later soft, velvety steps were 
heard in the entrance hall below. It was the 
dying lioness making a last effort to see her 
mistress. Feeling that her end was at hand and 
hearing her ’3 voice, she was trying to 
= —— up-stairs. os Bonheur = — 

poor creature in her arms, 

caressed her to the last. i 


we 
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No Stranger to It. 


The woes of the man who writes an article or 
story for a magazine that “pays on publication,” 


with the‘result ‘that he has to-wait-years for the |- 


publication and the pay, have often been set 
forth. There is a phase of the subject, however, 
that seems to have escaped attention. 


_ “Did you ever find one of your college essays, 
in looking over the pigeonholes of your desk,”’ 
said one literary man to another, “and note how 
terribly immature and ‘vealy’ were the rounded 
periods that you thought the very embodiment of 
wisdom when they were penned ?” 

“TI do not remember that I ever did,” replied 
the other, “but I am familiar with the sensation 
to which you refer. Do you recall my mention- 
ing to you, about ten years ago, that I had 
written a paper on certain aspects of the labor 
problem for the Globular Monthly ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“Well, it was published last week!’ 


“It’s the thing”’ to visit Congress Spring daily when 
in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. Con- 
gress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but brings 
desired results. Send for booklet. (Adv. 
BOSTON 


fegschoot, STAMMERERS a'tremone st. Boston, 


Dow Academ , Franconia, N. H. 
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ROCK RIDGE HALL, 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Fits for College, Technic School and Business. 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principat, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Greatest Photographic Offer Ever Made. 
— , NEHRING’S 

=~ CONVERTIBLE 
AMPLISCOPES. 


Put up in a neat case containing 


1 Copying and Enlarging Lens, 
1 Portrait Lens, 

1 Wide Angle Lens, 

1 Tele Photo Lens, 

1 Orthochromatic Ray Screen. 


These lenses can be used with any 
camera made, fitted with a rec- 
tilinear or an anastigmat lens. 
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taining the above lenses. 
ax G00; 5x we 00. ‘The above lenses can 
be had singly at *#2.00 each in the 4x 5 size, 


and $2.25 each in the 5x7 size. 
U. NEHRING, Dept. Y, 16 East 42d St., N. Y. 
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Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 85 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 
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For a healthful, delightful vacation, one 
never to be forgotten, go to charming, historic 


Nova Scotia 


by the Yarmouth Line’s largest and finest 
steamers. Safest and best. 
FREE Art Catalogue, 100 illustrations 
and full information. 
H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, Lewis Wharf, BOSTON. 
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Embroidery 
Set. 
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thing for idle i 
hours at the 
seashore orin 
the country. 


Priscilla 
Hoop 
Holder 


Clamps to a 
stand, 





*% 


We deliver Priscilla Sets post-paid as follows : 





Hoop Holder and Set 5, 6, 7, 8-in. “‘Expansion” » $1.50. 
Hoop Holder and Two “Ex; wi any size, $1.00. 
Hoop Holder and ‘‘s ” 10-in. , es + oom 
Hoop Holder without Hoops, post-paid.” ‘50. 


25. 
Cleanses Art Embroideries without rubbing. 
Cleans finest fabrics and needlework positively 
without injury. 
You can buy Priscilla goods at all leading Art 
Stores and Art Departments. Ask for them. 
Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 
PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 








superior food products should 


at food economy 

in this light before ? 

Marvel Flour may 

cost you a trifle more 

than the common 

patent flours of the 

trade: the cost on 

be more: Marvel Flour makes 


25% MORE BREAD 
than other flours, and besides, it is milled by a scientific 
process which retains all the nutriment of the wheat, dis- 


carding only the brown husk. 


It gives to bread all the deli- 


ciousness and life there is in the finest Minnesota and 
Dakota hard wheat. It is a pure white whole wheat flour. 


It is the satisfactory bread-maker. 


Ask your grocer for 


Marvel Flour. If he does not handle it, write us; we will 
give you the name of one who will supply you. 
Made only by LISTMAN MILL CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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slipped down from the chair. “I’ve got to 
go,”’ she said. ‘*Thank you for the money. 
Mother said if anything wasn’t right —” | 
“Oh, don’t!” Sidney cried. “I mean— | 
it will be all right, of course. Wait a 
minute, dear— where do you live? 231 
Green Street—and you’ve 
walked all the way! In- 











IDNEY JERROLD, 
standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor and 

slowly pulling off her 
gloves, was saying over 
and over to herself that 
she was at home. It was 
three months since she 
had been home before. A 
trained nurse has her 
limits of endurance, and 
Sidney’s last case had 
left her so exhausted that 
she had slipped away for 
a couple of weeks with 
an old schoolmate. Now 
all the lazy, joyous visit 
was behind her, and her 
name was once more on 
the register, and—she was 
at home. 

She had been home 
just five minutes. Mrs. 
Fraser, her kindly little 
landlady, had met her at 
the door and kissed her 
on both cheeks and told 
her how well she was 
looking; then she had 
hurried off to oversee 
the dinner. One of the 
ehildren, running by, 
had greeted her shyly. 
Then Doctor Hahnemann 
had heard her voice and 
dashed out, fairly beside 
himself with delight, 
leaping about her like 
a little galvanized bunch 











deed, you must take the 
car-fare. To-morrow, if 
I am not called some- 
where, I am coming to 
see your mother. And 
you didn’t tell me yoar 
name, dear.”’ 

“It’s Meg,” the child 
answered, trying to 
smile up at her. “I'll 
tell mother. Good - by, 
ma’am.”’ 

Sidney watched the 
little figure slip into the 
darkness, then she tried 
to go back to her book, | 
but she couldn’t. It} 
occurred to her finally 
that Doctor Morgan lived 
only four squares away. 
In five minutes she was 
out on the street, shifting 
her umbrella to meet the 
gusts of rain. 

The doctor welcomed 
her cordially,—he had 
shared the success of 
more than one case with 
Miss Jerrold,—but when 
she mentioned her errand 
he shook his head. 

“It’s quick consump- 
tion now,” he said. 
“She may go almost any 
day. The real cause is 
slow starvation. There’s 
nothing to be done unless 
to give her any little thing 
she wants. You can’t 
stay, Miss Jerrold? My 
wife would be glad to see 
you.”’ 

But Sidney declined. | 
She could not make a call 

then—she must get back | 
home, she answered. 











of rags. Sidney resisted 
an impulse to hug him. 
After all, when in a 


‘* SIDNEY KNELT DOWN BY THE LITTLE THIN FIGURE AND HELD 


whole great city there is only a dog to welcome | was in no mood to enjoy dinner, and at the 


one — 

Sidney dropped down on a divan and looked | 
round. It was a pretty room, certainly ; better 
still, it was a record of four years of honest | 
work. The picture of a woodland scene that 
made perpetual summer in one corner had 
been given her by an artist who still counted 
himself her debtor; a beautiful set of Ruskin 
told of a triumphant battle with diphtheria; a 
clumsy blue vase, jostling a bit of Royal 
Vienna in her cabinet, was the grateful gift of | 
a poor little milliner whom she had been good | 
to one winter at the Homceopathie Hospital. 

Doctor Hahnemann himself, lying snuggled 
against her, with his cold nose on her hand, | 
brought memories, not of victory,—it had been | 
too late for that,—but of a contest with pain 
that showed a hero. How plainly she could 
see even now the white, drawn face and the 
brave eyes as the poor young fellow said, 
whimsically, handing her the basket with the | 
shaggy little ball inside: 

“You can see how I honor the school, Miss 
Jerrold, by the name I’ve given him. It’s such | 
a —— to have nothing to take but sugar | 
candy!” 


earliest moment she excused herself and went 
up-stairs again. The wind had risen outside, 
and splashes of rain silvered the windows. 
She was glad there was no probability of her 
being called out; a book and an open fire were 
the cheeriest companions for such a night. 
But she had hardly opened her book when a 
hesitating knock sounded on the door. 

“Come in!’’ she called, without moving—it 
was one of the Fraser children, of course; then 
she started up with an exclamation of surprise. 
A thin rag of a girl stood in the doorway; her 


| little bony hands, mottled with the cold, 
| strained about the bundle in her arms, and her 


eyes studied Sidney with anxious appeal. 

“It’s your sewing,” she explained. ‘Mother 
couldn’t come, so I brought it.” 

“On such a night!” Sidney cried. ‘What | 
was your mother thinking of to let you? | 
Come up to the fire, child; you must be wet 
through! What ever made you come in this | 
rain?” 

The child’s chin quivered, but she did not 
cry. 

“Mother’s sick,’ she said. “I came before, | 
but you weren’t here. Then I came this 


The wind was growing | 
heavier. With her um-| 
brella down before her | 
eyes, she almost ran into a messenger-boy at | 
her own steps. The note was for Sidney her- 
self, and as she read it under the hall lamp, 
her eyes brightened—to be sent for by Doctor | 
Stanford, the most famous surgeon in town, 
was an honor any nurse might covet. She | 
picked up her dripping umbrella and started 
out once more. 

It was a long ride, and she had time to think 
of many things, yet somehow, in spite of her- | 
self, her thoughts kept returning to the child | 
who had come to her, bearing with grave and 
uncomplaining patience her heavy burden. 
She thought of the little seamstress, too. It | 
seemed so pitiful that, after years of struggle, | 
she must die alone and uncared for, except | 
by a child’s weak hands. But need she?| 
Sidney started as if a voice had spoken at her | 
ear. 

Why were skill and strength in the world? | 
Why were Sidney Jerrold’s skill and strength 
given her? To be sold for money or reputa- 
tion? Did the fact that her profession was a | 
noble one, and that she was faithful to it, justify | 
a selfish end ? 

The questions clamored insistently. When | 
she left the car and climbed the doctor’s steps, | 


HER CLOSE.’”’ 


not easy to find a nurse in whom I can have 
perfect confidence. I —’’ 

Sidney interrupted him; even to herself the 
words sounded blunt and cold. “But I just 
came to tell you, Doctor Stanford, that I am 
engaged and cannot take your case.’’ 

The doctor’s voice, calm and assured, brushed 
aside her refusal. 

“IT don’t think you quite understand, Miss 
Jerrold. This is an unusual case, and I am 
giving it a new treatment. Much depends 
upon it—not for the patient alone, but perhaps 
for the world. I know that money is a small 
consideration with you, but it is only right that 
what demands extra skill should be paid accord- 
ingly, and you can ask what you will for this 
service. Have you already begun your other 
case? No? Then it can be easily managed, 
Iam sure. I can send the best nurse on the 
list in your place, and you can work with me. 
I am tempted to ask this as a personal favor, 
Miss Jerrold. I am sure that you cannot 
refuse when you consider how much depends 
upon it.” 

Sidney was silent a moment; then she shook 
her head. “I am sorry, Doctor Stanford,’’ she 
said, “but my friend is dying, poor and alone. 
I could not forgive myself if I left her.” 

The doctor bowed quietly. “Of course, Miss 
Jerrold, you will decide as you think best,” he 
answered, coldly; but although he drew aside 
the portiére for her as courteously as ever, 
Sidney felt like a child in disgrace, and as she 
went down the steps the tears were hot in her 
eyes. 

The next day she went to the little seam- 
stress’s. She had to search for Green Street, 
and she was shocked at the wretched place she 
found. Meg, opening the door for her, hesi- 
tated, ashamed to ask her to come in. But 
Sidney could not be shut out now. 

**Aren’t you going to let me in?” she asked, 
gently. “I’m a nurse, you know, and I’ve 
come to take care of your mother with you.” 

She was utterly unprepared for the result. 
The child looked at her for a moment, her face 
quivering; then suddenly she reached up her 
little, thin arms, and clasping them about 
Sidney’s neck, broke into great sobs that shook 
her from head to foot. 

Sidney drew her into the house, and sitting 
down on the bare stairs, held her close. Her 
trained instinct told her that it was the best 
thing; that the little, overburdened life would 
have broken had not the strain been relieved; 
but as she sat there on the noisy tenement 
stairs, with curious faces all about her, she felt 
suddenly that all the fame in the world was 


| nothing to her beside the comforting of this one 


child. 
That was the beginning of a strange experi- 


| ence for Sidney Jerrold. She had thought the 


little seamstress friendless. She had not the 
least idea of what the friendship of the poor is 


—of the great self-sacrificing generosity of it. 


Again and again through that first night, 
women, ragged and miserable, often dirty, often 
hungry-eyed, came to inquire, or to bring some 
bit of food which they could ill spare. Through 
the days that followed they continually asked 
to help, or to take the boy if his noise disturbed 
his mother; but nothing disturbed her any 
more except one great fear. One night, when 
the children were asleep, she told Sidney. 
“?Tisn’t friends they lack,” she said. 
“There’s more than one woman would take 
them and treat them like her own, but I couldn’t 
let them, when they can’t get food enough for 
their own children. No, they’ve got to go to 
the asylum, I know that; but O Miss Jerrold, 
if you can do anything about it, don’t let them 
be separated! Brother is a little fellow. He 
would soon forget, but it would break Meg’s 
heart. And—I don’t want him to forget me. 


The glancing firelight caught the edges of an | morning, and they said you would be home the confusion of her own soul was so great that | She won’t let him—ever; but he would, with- 


envelope lying on the table. Sidney smiled as | 
She saw it. How dared one be lonely who had | 


to-night.”’ | 
Sidney understood instantly the unspoken | 


the heavy gusts of wind and rain beat upon 
her unnoticed. As Doctor Stanford happened 


a friend like Betty? Only the night before | story. She was so sorry that she had been out | to be engaged for the moment, Sidney stepped 


she had said good-by to her, yet here was a 
letter waiting to cheat her home-coming of its 


of town! 
“What is the matter with your mother?” | 


went on. If she offended him she would lose 


out her. O Miss Jerrold, they can be kept 
together, can’t they ?’’ 
“T am sure of it,” Sidney answered. “I will 


| into the waiting-room; and there her battle | see the superintendent myself, and I will go 


there and see them as often asIcan. As long 


loneliness. But as Sidney read it the smile | she asked, gently, taking a bill from her pocket- | her best opportunity—and the doctor was easily | as I live I will be the best friend that I know 
jm her eyes changed to pain—not because of | book. “Nothing serious, I hope?” She had | displeased. She would send another nurse to | how to them.” 


the letter surely, or its dear writer, but for | 
herself. Betty was so happy with her home | 
and her children! Why couldn’t Sidney Jer- | 
rold be happy with her home and her work ? | 


always liked the gentle little seamstress, and 
she remembered now how frail she had looked 
the last time she had seen her. 

The child caught her breath; when she} 


She loved her profession and served it faith- answered, her voice was very low: 


fully —Sshe knew that. And yet — | 
__ “I wish I knew what I want, anyway!’’ she | 
Cried, restlessly. “I thought that work would | 
enough, and it isn’t enough. I believe I’m | 
at odds with the universe to-night.” 
The dinner-bell rang just then, but Sidney 


“Doctor Morgan says—there aint any use in 
him coming.” 

Sidney knelt down by the little thin figure | 
and held her close. “‘O my dear!” she cried, | 
pitifully. 

The child sat still for a moment; then she 


the little seamstress,—that was what she would | 
do,—a nurse with orders to buy everything | 
that would give ease or comfort. 

There were voices in the hall—a gust of wind | 
from the front door fluttered the portiére beside | 
her; then, as the outer door closed, the doctor 
stepped into the room, holding out his hand in | 
greeting. 

“I am so glad that you happen to be disen- | 
gaged, Miss Jerrold,’”’ he said, cordially. “I | 
have a most serious case, one for which it is | 


“T knew you would,”’ the little dressmaker 
said, gratefully. 

It was not very long—the watching—after 
that, and there was little suffering. One day 
Sidney took the children to the asylum, and 
went back home to wait for the next thing. 

She did not wait long. That very afternoon 
came a summons from Doctor Stanford, and 
with a good deal of surprise, she went to 
answer it. The doctor had one or two brief 
questions to ask her. She was at leisure now ? 


—— 
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2307 Madi- | 


was very glad to hear it. Report at 
son Avenue at nine o’clock the next morning, 
and wait for his directions. 

Sidney left the doctor’s in a whirl of perplex- | 
ity. Iliad he known where she was? Had he | 
approved or disapproved of her before? She | 
probably never would know. At least she was 
glad to work with him once more, glad that the 
memory of a neglected service was not hers to | 
dim her joy in this new task. 

The case was long and difficult, but all Sidney’s | 
professional enthusiasm and pride were aroused. | 
She would succeed, and satisfy the doctor’s | 
demand on her. Once or twice, when the strain | 
was heaviest, she wished that he would give her | 
a word of encouragement; but he never did, and 
she fought the battle alone. After all, what did 
it matter? The victory lay in the struggle, not | 
in what others said of it, and she conquered at | 
last. 











The first afternoon, when she could leave her | floor, the firelight shining on a confused heap of | the gladness of her life. 


patient a little while, she went to the asylum 
to see the children. The superintendent 
had much tosay. The boy was a bewitching 
little fellow ; they had had two opportunities 
already to give him a good home, but the 
girl would not hear of it. Well, probably 
fate would settle it—the girl was running 
down. No, she was not sick exactly; she 
was just one of those who couldn’t live in 
an asylum—they had them occasionally. 
Would Miss Jerrold care to go up? 

Sidney went up. The hospital was a big, 
sunny room, almost empty. At one end of 
it, leaning against a window, stood Meg, her 
whole attitude full of the weariness that is of 
the heart, not of the flesh. 

Sidney called her softly, “Meg.” 

The child turned, startled. Then she ran 
down the room and clung speechlessly to her 
friend. The superintendent gently closed 
the door and left them alone together. 

Sidney had not time for much. “What 
is it, dear?”’ she asked. “Are you sick ?’’ 

But Meg’s trouble was not sickness. “O 
Miss Sidney, I want Brother so—I want to 
put him to bed myself, and do things for 
him! There’s so many here, and not any- 
thing that is your own.” 

Sidney understood. Back in her own 
lonely childhood, how she had longed for 
something of her own! But there was no 
time to talk it over now. She gently un- 
clasped the child’s arms. 

“T can’t stay now, Meg. I have a sick 
man to take care of, and I must get back. 
But I am coming again soon, and I want 
you to be feeling more rested. Will you try, for 
me—try to do things like the other girls, and 
have good times with them ?” 

“T’ll try,” Meg answered slowly. ‘‘I’ll try 
for you, Miss Sidney. But, O Miss Sidney, do 
come soon!” 

All the way down the street the ery echoed in 
Sidney’s heart. With it, curiously alternating, 
came one sentence of the mother’s: “ There's 
more than one woman would take them and 
treat them like her own—but, O Miss Sidney, 
come soon!’’ Sidney tried to shut her heart to 
the insistent voices ; she had no time—how could 
she take care of two children? But she knew 
that she could care for them better than the 
asylum could ; that a room where Meg could have 
Brother to herself would save the child’s life; 
and surely she could find such a place and some 
motherly woman to oversee the two. Why not 
in her own home? Wouldn’t little Mrs. Fraser 
do it willingly ? 

All night long Sidney studied the question, 
and in the morning her way was clear. She 
was well and strong and easily earning enough 
for three. She would take Meg and Brother 
to-morrow. 

One night, six months after the rainy one 
when Sidney Jerrold was asking herself bitter 
questions, she went “‘home” again after a case 
of typhoid fever. Mrs. Fraser opened the door 
and kissed her on both cheeks as before, but 
stopped long enough for a sentence before hurry- 
ing away to the kitchen. 

“The children didn’t expect you for an hour | 
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She was. Could she take one of his cases? He|watch her, and see the great, overflowing | tangled yellow curls and ragged gray hair. Meg 


mother-love of this child of ten, I understand how 
she never could care for dolls; for God, in His | 
infinite tenderness, has given her something better | 
and richer and more satisfying than anything she 
has lost; something that I, with all my hunger, 
came so near missing. 

But you shall see for yourself. In July I am 
going to run away for a month and bring “my 
children” down to you and your ocean breezes; 
and then I shall leave them with you to grow 
browner and gladder through the gold September 
lays 





Betty, O Betty! I have discovered something all 
by myself—two things. I ought to have learned 
them long before, but I was stupid. I’ve learned | 
that the most perfect work in the world is but a | 
poor and pitiful thing unless love goes into it. | 
And I’ve learned why God lets people be lonely | 
sometimes. It is that they may take care of some | 
of His little ones who go motherless down here — 


The silence of the room suddenly caught her 
consciousness, and she dropped her pen and 
looked round. Brother, one chubby arm 


had pretended to be reading, but when the busy 
pen stopped, she slipped quietly across the room 
and stood beside Sidney, running her thin hand 
up and down the folds of her friend’s dress. 

“T’m so glad you’re back!” she said, wistfully. 
“When I grow up I’ll be a nurse and take care 
of sick people, and then you can stay home. I 
love you so, Miss Sidney—right next to mamma 
and Brother!’ 

But that was not satisfactory. When it was 
said, Meg was afraid that Miss Sidney—her dear 
Miss Sidney—would be hurt. Then her inspira- 
tion came. Her pale face lighted with the joy 


‘Miss Sidney!” she cried. “O Miss Sidney, 
I love you double—the way mamma did and the 
way I do, too!” 

And Sidney, looking into the eager eyes where 
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meeting had been chosen from the men; but 
when the exercises were over, and cakes, pies, 
cookies and all sorts of good things were produced 
by smiling matrons and maids, the men agreed 
that their own share in making the occasion 
notable was small. 

Gregory was surfeited with delicacies. Al] 
the hostesses insisted upon his tasting of their 
cookery. This was his triumph, not theirs, they 
said. Three delightful evenings and the prospect 
of more to come, bringing relief from the colorless 
monotony of their lives, were all due to him. He 
was a public benefactor, and before the evening 
was over, Torgrim Olsen addressed him in a set 
speech and told him so. 

But the morning that dawned after the pleasant 
evening was a sad one. A brand from the fire 
built in the eracked old schoolhouse stove to 
dispel the chill of the late October night had 


still | the soul of the child spoke its great love, knew set fire to the schoolhouse and burned it to the 


hugging Doctor Hahnemann, was asleep on the | that never again would an empty day jar upon | ground. There was little likelihood that it would 






‘TOLD BY THE BOARD THAT HE COULD NOT HAVE THE PLACE.” 


REGORY MASON had not been in the 

C5 little schoolhouse for eleven years, until 

the morning when he returned as teacher. 

The old desks, literally carved away by the knives 

of furtive boys, had been replaced by new ones, 

but except for an increased dinginess, the build- 
ing itself had not changed. 

As Gregory read over the roll of pupils to his 
father that night, he noticed that the majority of 
them bore foreign names. During his years at 
the university, he had kept little track of what 
went on at home; and the extent of the change 
in the nationality of the school population since 
his young boyhood astonished him. 

“Where have all the Yankees gone ?”’ he asked. 

“You might ask where some of the Germans 
have gone, also,” said Mr. Mason. “Gone to 
the towns and cities. They sold their farms and 
moved away. This part of Wisconsin is even 
now passing into the hands of the fourth set of 
owners that have held it since I was a child. 
First the Yankees. Then many of the Yankees 
sold out to Irish. Then both sold out to Ger- 
mans, then all three to Norwegians, and a few 
Norwegians have sold out to Poles and Bohe- 
mians of late years. There are only fourteen 
Yankee families in our township now, and the 
Irish are reduced to one family.’’ 

“Why do they leave, and what becomes of | 
them?” asked Gregory, who had not thought of | 
his own township as affording an example of the 
modern movement of rural populations cityward. | 

“They leave because there is no social ms 
because they are lonely, see so little of each other | 





destiny of the country played by the. school- 
teacher, a sense of the dignity of his profession 
came upon him and he held his head higher. 
He departed from the beaten track, and gave 
his pupils short talks on the machinery of the 
government and the duties of citizens. In the 
questions of the pupils he encountered so many 
Old World prejudices, so many race antipathies, 
that he resolved to attempt Americanization of 
the parents, and he invited the older people of | 
the district to a series of lectures at the school- | 
house. 

He could not have asked for a more attentive 
audience than the one which listened to his first 
lecture. When it was over, the people remained 
seated and silent for a few awkward moments, 
and then reluctantly started to go. Here and 
there men greeted each other, as they slowly 
moved toward the door, and women, dressed in 
their best, bowed and smiled to friends across 
the room. 

Gregory was struck by the holiday appearance 
of the company, by the pleasure in their faces, 
and by their evident reluctance to leave. Bya 
happy inspiration he rapped upon his desk. 

**Wouldn’t it be well for you all to stay awhile 
and discuss the lecture ?” he asked. “It is only a | 
quarter to nine. Surely, you can all stay another | 
hour. We began early and got through early, 
and it is not bedtime yet.” 

In a moment the crowd was broken up into) 
little knots, conversing shyly. Gregory assumed | 
the réle of host, and passing from one group to) 
another, made the acquaintance of all he did not 








yet,” she said. “If you go up-stairs softly, I | and have no social gatherings. When they get | know, and received a deference never before 


guess you'll surprise them.” 

Sidney went up and turned the knob silently, 
and for a second the pretty picture was hers— | 
the fire-lighted room, with a child and a dog 
frolicking on the hearth, and a womanly little 
figure bending over a table where a tiny feast | 
was set. Then Doctor Hahnemann spied her, | 
and there was a chorus of yelps and merry, boyish 
shouts, and Sidney was pulled down by two} 
pairs of eager, loving arms. She was et home| 
at last. 

That evening she began a letter to her old 
friend: 

Betty, Betty dear, lam so happy! You wonder 
over it, you little home mother you, who think 
that no babies ever could be so dear as your own. 
Of course not, to you; but if you could see Brother 
this minute, all rosy and tumbled from his frolic | 
with Doctor Hahnemann, you would have to 
confess that, next to your own, he is the dearest 
four-year-old in all the great wide world! 

As for Meg, no words can do justice to her. It 
would bring the tears to your eyes to see her care | 
for Brother and me—she, who ought this moment | 
to be playing dolls with the children down-stairs! | 


It must have been far back in her babyhood that | elementary | ing 


poverty stole her birthright from her; I know so 


well that she has never in her life had a day of | Americans as well as scholars. 


joyous, unthinking childhood. And yet, as I 


be rebuilt before spring. 

Winter was near at hand. 
The district would hardly 
make up its mind to face the 
expenditure for a new school- 
house immediately. Gregor) 
felt that his career as a 
teacher was over, and the 
gray, gloomy sky was in ac- 
cord with his mood as he 
stood by the ruins in the 
hollow of the hills. 

The school board arrived 
while he was making a mel- 
ancholy survey, and one after 
another came other men, unt! 
nearly all the voters in the 
district were present. 

“When are you going to 
get about building a new 
schoolhouse, Mr. Maynard?’’ asked Torgrim 
Olsen of the chairman of the school board. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Maynard. 
“I’m afraid there isn’t enough money to do it 
right away.” 

“It’s hard on our literary society,’’ said Adolph 
Glenz. “I was looking forward to the literary 
society meetings with a good deal of pleasure. 
My wife said she expected this was going to be 
the best winter she ever had.” 

“It’s a shame the old schoolhouse has burned 
down!’ said Henry Truscott. 

“What’s the matter with building it right up 
again?” exclaimed Torgrim Olsen. “I’ll give 
ten dollars toward doing it. Those literary 
society meetings will be worth ten dollars this 
winter to me and my family. Come on, now, 
friends! What’ll you give to have your children 
going to school again right away, and to havea 
lot of pleasant evenings for your families and 
yourselves? It’s worth something toall of you.” 

“Twenty dollars,’ said Mr. Maynard. 

“Ten dollars,” said Henry Truscott and 
Adolph Glenz. 

Ten dollars’ and “Five dollars,” said other 
voices in the crowd, until three hundred dollars 
had been subscribed. 

“Tf you are going to build a new schoolhouse, 


I have some suggestions to offer,’ said Gregory, 


sharing the general excitement of the crowd. 
“In the first place, don’t build it in this damp, 
sunless hollow. I believe my father would swap 
with the district and give in exchange for this 
piece of land a site on top of the hill, where there 
is the best view in the township. Let’s go to 
look at it, and I will say the rest of what I have 
to say there.” 

There was not a man present who had not 
driven over the hill hundreds of times, but 
somehow they had never noticed the beauties of 
the view as they did that day. The clouds of 
early morning had broken away and the worl 
was bathed in sunlight. To the southeast they 
looked out over ranges of round little hills, and 
beheld the great white Capitol, fourteen miles 


| away, softly gleaming in the blue light reflected 
| from the lakes surrounding the city. 


A few 
miles to the north were wild, irregular hills, 
rising in sheer, rocky cliffs, and in the immediate 
foreground lay rich farm-lands; shorn grain- 
fields alternated with groves of oak, ash and 
maple, dull red and dull yellow with the hues of 


| to town there is little for them to do, for all accorded to a teacher in the district. He tried, 


occupations are there overcrowded. As the) with some success, to break up the rigid separa- 
young men can’t get enough to support wives | tion of the sexes, for there was a “‘boys’ side’ 


on, they pass into bachelorhood, the girls become | and a “girls’ side’’ in the little assemblage, and 


old maids, and the race dies out.” } 

“All for lack of social life. Then why don’t | 
they get up social gatherings?” 

“T don’t exactly know why. Our churches | 
are widely scattered, and the congregations are 
small. As for the parties and societies, the men 
don’t know how to go about such things, and the | 
women don’t see each other often enough to get | 
upanything. There are three townships here in | 
a row, and not a village with over ten houses in | 
any one of them.” 


no one seemed to dare step over the line. 
At the second lecture the audience was larger | 


| than at the first. But while the Yankee women | 


and girls showed that innate adaptability that | 
makes the Yankee farmer’s daughter feel at 
home in any circle of society, the Norwegian 
and German women and the men of all national- 
ities were awkward and retiring. Noticing this, 
Gregory began to think it would be well to give 
some instruction in social graces. 

Almost anything that he cared to propose would 


late autumn ; long rows of corn-shocks marched 
across fields to the edges of pastures still clothed 
with green. 

“This is the place for the schoolhouse,’’ said 
Gregory. “And it should be something mor 
than the schoolhouse. It should be the centr 
of our social life, the guild-hall or club-house 0! 
the district, or of the neighboring districts. It 
should contain a general meeting-room up-stiurs 
over the schoolroom, a small kitchen, a library 

“Hold on!” said Iver Borglum. “How vi 
you goin’ to pay for all that ?” 

“T’ll tell you how we'll pay for it,” sa 
Torgrim Olsen. “We'll pay for it by buyi! 


| the lumber and putting up the building ourselves 


“It seems to me,” said Gregory, “that some | have been accepted by the people of the district. 
organized effort ought to be made to provide | Before the audience had departed, the Hawthorne 
a little social life. We ought to have a few| Literary Society had been organized and the 
‘slum settlements’ of collegians transferred to | programme for its first meeting decided upon. 
the country.’’ | The organization was to be social as well as 

As days went on, the young man realized literary, and the programme was to be brief 
that the school-teachers of the West had more | enough to allow an hour or more for general 
to do than merely to instruct their charges in | conversation after it was finished. 

It was for them to make| The first meeting of the Hawthorne was a 
success. By the request of the women, the 
As he began to understand the part in the | debaters, essayists and declaimers of this first 





| Every man here can give his labor.” 

““What’s the matter with building a big lo- 
schoolhouse ?” suggested Jens Shipness. “Ander 
Anderson told me that up in Minneapolis son 
rich people built big houses for themselves out « 
logs, and they were thought very stylish.” 

“Just the thing!” cried Torgrim Olsen. “Boy* 
we'll build a big Norwegian log house out 0! 
squared logs, one just such as the judge had it 
our parish, and I tell you it will be a might 
handsome, as well as strong and warm building. 
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Every man here can spare some of the logs that 
he’s been seasoning for fire-wood.”” 

The very next day the building began, and 
contributions of labor and logs came from all 
the surrounding districts. The logs were hewn 
square, and under the direction of Torgrim Olsen 
there rose a building that was as much superior 
in beauty to the ordinary country schoolhouse as 


an old English stone church is to an American | 


wooden meeting-house. 

A belfry tower, for some future bell, rose at 
one side, and gables and peaks diversified the 
roof. ‘Logs with the bark left on formed stripes 
around the building at the top of the first story 
and under the broad eaves. As the building was 
very much larger than the old one, only half of 
the lower story was used for a schoolroom. A 
kitchen and two dressing-rooms occupied the 
rest of this first floor, which was not plastered, 
except in the spaces between the logs. 

The reception-room in the second story was 
ceiled and papered. The bright, new floor would 
look well enough for a time, and the purchase of 
a carpet was postponed. 

Almost the whole township was present at 
the opening of the new edifice; and before the 
assemblage broke up, a committee to see about 
incorporating the Hawthorne Society was ap- 
pointed. The society had outgrown the limits 
of district number three. It was the social 
organization of the whole township and must 
have a legal existence, for it owned property and 
intended to acquire more. 

“Say,’’ said the postmaster at the railway 
village of St. Lambert, where the people of 
the township got their mail, “I want you to tell 
me, Gregory, what has got into the people in 
your town! A lot of them take papers now, and 
some of those who took Norwegian and German 
papers before, have gone over to American.” _ 

“Do you know, Gregory,” said Mr. Maynard, 
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“there is one important result of the debates of | stones, that was making the noise. There was 
our society that I have noticed. The men are all | no light at all here, and he stumbled along, 
trying to perfect their English, and positively, I feeling his way with his feet, until he got out 
haven’t heard a word of foreign speech for a| of the water. Here he stopped, on the gravel 
month. The society is a great Americanizer.” | of the creek-bed, and stood thinking over his 

The meetings of the literary society ceased situation. 
with the close of school in June, to be resumed; It was now about one o’clock. His wife 
again in September. Although he had intended would not miss him until after dark, and would 
to keep the place only a year, Gregory applied | not become alarmed for an hour or two Jater. 
for the position of teacher again at the close of Probably she would not start out to see what 
the term. His surprise and chagrin were great | was the matter until late at night. When she 
when he was told by the board that he could not | got to the back field, she would find the team 
have the place. | and plow, but in the darkness would hardly dis- 

“We do not think it best to give it to you,” | cover the hole he had fallen through—unless she 
said Mr. Maynard, “‘because—because —’’ | stumbled into it herself. If she went to the 

“Because,” interrupted Henry Truscott, “we | neighbors for assistance, as she would probably 
| are going to send you to the legislature. It’s | do, they would not be likely to go down into the 
our turn to have the assemblyman, and I’ve| sink, and would not learn what had become of 
been talking the thing up, and you're going him till after daylight. Then, by the time they 
to have the nomination, which is 
the same as election.” 

“But what am I going to live = 
on?” said Gregory, on his return 
home, when his father congratulated 
him upon his prospective preferment. 

“Maynard spoke to me about that last 
week. Pfannakuchen, a German that has 
your mother’s father’s old farm, wants to sell 
out. Maynard will lend you most of the money 
and I will the rest, if you are willing to give 
up the idea of practising law and take to farm- 
ing.” 

“T will be glad to do it,” said Gregory. 
“Perhaps the tide is beginning to turn, and 
the city is at last 
flowing, back to the 
country. It is fitting 
that a returning Yan- 
kee like me should 
| buy out a departing 
German.’’ 





































INNER was over, and Lem Higgins, a 
[) strongly - built, coarsely-clad, cheerful- 
looking young fellow of twenty-four, was 
starting to his work again. He was riding one 
horse, bareback, and leading another. Seeing 
his wife in the door of the log farmhouse, with 
their baby in her arms, he called out: 

“I’m going to plow in the back field the rest 
of the day, Nannie! Don’t you bother about the 
cows if I’m a little late getting home! I’ll milk 
them after supper!” 

“Turn out as early as you can, Lem!” she 
called back. 

“All right!”” he answered, cheerfully. Wav- 
ing his hand to the baby, he rode away across 
the field, whistling, while the harness-chains 
jangled a loud accompaniment. 

At the farther edge of the cultivated land he 
stopped, got down, and put the horses to a 
turning-plow that had been left sticking in the 
ground. Letting the plow slide on its bar, he 
followed a rocky road over a hill until he came 
to cultivated landagain. -Both fields were thickly 
covered with dead, girdled trees. 

The back field was surrounded by hills, and 
the field itself was by no means level. Besides 
other unevenness, it contained three or four 
sinks. 

Sinks, or sink-holes, are numerous in this part 
of Missouri. These funnel-shaped depressions 


are generally supposed to have been made by | 
earthquakes, particularly by the great earthquake 


of 1812, which sunk vast tracts of land along the 
Mississippi River, in the southeastern part of 
the state. But however they originated, most of 
them are probably centuries old. 

They vary in size from a few yards in diameter 
and a few feet deep, to hundreds of yards in 
diameter, at the top, and a depth, at the centre, 
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suddenly he felt himself going down. The earth 
| seemed to be opening and swallowing him up! 
| As he fell, he clung to the plow-handles with 
}all his might. The bottom of the sink had 
| dropped out, and he was hanging in the hole. | got ropes and drew him out, about twenty hours, 
The lines being still round him and under one | if not more, would have elapsed. 
arm, part of his weight was on them, and the| But twenty hours of waiting, or even half that 
| horses were pulled backward. As the plow-/| time, in this damp, dismal dungeon would be 
| beam rose up and the handles came down, Lem’s | little less than horrible. Lem shuddered to think 
| hands slipped off. Now his whole weight was | of it. And Nannie would worry herself nearly 
on the lines and on the horses’ bits. He clutched | to death. But there seemed nothing else to do; 
| at the edge of the hole, but could not grasp it, and | and he felt for a stone and sat down. 
sank lower and lower. Soon he found himself shivering in his wet 
Already he could see the horses’ tails as| clothes, and his teeth began to chatter. The 
the animals were forced backward, nearer and | worst of it was his clothes would never dry in this 
nearer to the hole. They, too, would have fallen | soggy piace, the air being already laden with 
|in, but the lines broke. Down, down Lem) moisture. After sitting on the stone a few 
dropped! He fell about twenty feet and plunged minutes, he sprang up. 
into water. | “Can’t stand twenty hours of this!” he said 
Up he came, kicking and splashing in a fright- | aloud, his words echoing in the cave. “I’ve got 
ened way. Shaking the water from his eyes, he to do something!’’ 
tried to look round. There was not much light 
down here, but overhead was the hole he had | out of caves in the neighborhood. There was 
fallen through. It was nearly round, and looked | one about half a mile away, and as far as he 
like the top of a well. The horses were not to could remember, the water seemed to come from 
be seen, having taken themselves and the plow | this direction. 
out of the dangerous sink. 
Lem’s eyes soon became accustomed to the stream down, he would find an outlet. And he 
dim light, and he could make out walls on two | ought to traverse the distance in two or three 
| Sides of him. On the other two sides there was | hours, or at the latest, by night. 
only pitchy darkness. Out of the darkness, in| But to grope one’s way through a black cavern, 
one direction, came a dull roar, which he knew | following an underground stream, would be both 





| was made by running water. He had dropped | disagreeable and dangerous, and Lem hesitated | 
| into an underground stream. It appeared that a | to attempt it. He sat down on the stone again, | 


| piece of the limestone roof of the cave, which was | undecided what to do. 

also the bottom of the sink, had become loose,— By this time he was thoroughly chilled, and a 
| perhaps by the freezing of water in cracks the | few minutes of idle waiting was all he could 
winter before,—and his weight, therefore, had | bear. He sprang up again, resolved to make the 
been sufficient to make it fall. attempt. If he did not find an outlet, he could 


| head and all, but quickly came up. 





** SUDDENLY HE FELT HIMSELF GOING DOWN.” 


He knew of several good-sized streams flowing 


The more he thought of the) 
| matter the.surer he felt that, if he followed this | 


of a hundred feet or more. Now and then one| Lem let his feet down several times without 
is closed up, and becomes a deep pond. Most of | touching bottom. He swam first to one side and 
them, however, have invisible openings at the | then to the other, but found only cold, slimy 
bottom, and consequently the water draining | walls, too smooth to cling to. By this time he 
into them finds its way into the underground | was getting tired, and also becoming alarmed. 
streams with which this and other limestone! Although he was a good swimmer, his strength 
regions abound. would soon begin to fail. At last he turned and 
It was a mild day in the spring, and Lem was | swam into the darkness, toward the running 
feeling unusually cheerful. The first thing to do | water. 
Was to lay off a “land” to plow around. With| After going a few yards, he again let his feet 
the iines over his head, he chucked to the team | down, but still failed to reach bottom, and had 
and struck out across the field, holding the plow | to swim on. The roaring grew louder as he | 
with one hand and guiding the team with the | advanced in the cave, until it sounded like the 
other. His eyes were fixed on a conspicuous | noise of a great torrent. But Lem was familiar 
deat tree at the far side of the field. enough with these underground streams to know | 
Ie tore going many rods, the team came to one | that this was not a large one, the sound being 
of the sinks, a shallow one, and went down into | confined and intensified by the cave. 
a 2 he lowest part was perhaps ten feet below| When at last he came to where he could wade, 
s a level. In the bottom was a small, | the light he had left behind was barely visible, | 
nu dy Place, where water had stood after a/ like the faintest trace of dawn. But the water | 
oo rain. | was neck-deep here, and he kept on moving. 
% — horses separated as far as the harness | It was cold, too, as he was now beginning to 
an? 1 let them, and walked on opposite sides of | realize. ; 
Apter Lem, having the heavy plow to| The farther he waded the shallower grew the 
=a up, Stepped into the mud. The plow was | water, until, at last, it was only about half knee- | 
“ly on the firm ground beyond, when! deep. It was this shoal water, running over 














at least keep himself warm by trying, and could 
get back to this starting-point long before assist- 
ance came. 

He groped about for a stick of some kind, but 
there was none. So he started, feeling his way 
with his feet as best he could. The water had 
one advantage: it would guide him; and if he 
had to return, it would also guide him back. He 


waded the shallow, rocky stream slowly, and | 


with the utmost caution. 

After groping along for a considerable distance, 
he came to deeper water. Higher and higher it 
rose until it was round his waist, then up to his 
arms. 

He now stopped, hesitating, and half-inclined 
to turn back. But the thought of spending many 
hours in this wretched place was unbearable, 
and he kept on. 

The water did not get too deep for wading, and 
soon began to grow more shallow. Farther on was 
shoal water again, for he could hear it roaring. 

He passed through a good deal of shallow 
water, and had come to a deeper part of the 
stream. It was already up to his knees, and he 
was moving more rapidly, when he suddenly 
stepped into deep water. Under he plunged, 
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He tried to 
turn back, but swam against the wall of the 
cave. He kept swimming about until he had 
found the ledge he had stepped from, and climbed 
upon it. 

Again he was tempted to turn back, and again 
the thought of those hours of waiting drove him 
forward. As he might have to swim a good 
distance, he pulled off his boots, tied the straps 
together with a piece of leather string that he 
found in his pocket, and hung them around his 
neck. Then he let himself down into the deep 
water and swam away. 

Now and then he stopped to feel for bottom, 
but without finding it. The sides of the cave 
guided him. He bumped first against one and 
then against the other. Again and again he let 
down his feet, but the water was too deep. On 
he swam, and on and on, until he was beginning 
to feel discouraged. 

But at last he put down his feet once 
more, and touched the rocky bottom. Now 
he waded, and when he came to shoal 
water, stopped and put on his boots again. 
Then he moved on, slowly and cautiously. 

As he was creeping along with his hands 
against the wall, he came to a vacant space. 
He advanced into it a few feet, and by 
feeling for the walls, found that it was 
another cave branching off from the one he 
was following. He thought of the danger, 
if he should have to retrace his way, of 
wandering into one of these branch caves 
and getting hopelessly lost. Probably he 
had already passed several of them without 
knowing it. 

There would be no danger from this one, 
for it was nearly dry. But some of the 
others might have streams flowing out of 
them, which he could mistake for the main 
stream. 

This thought made Lem feel very uncom- 
fortable, particularly as he recalled stories 
of several persons who, becoming lost in 
caves, had wandered on until they died of 
starvation. But the danger was already 
incurred, and he decided togo ahead. With 
hands extended in front of him, he moved 
on, feeling his way step by step through the 
blackness. 

At length his forehead struck something 
cold and wet, and he started back. It 
proved to be the limestone roof of the cave, 
which here approached the floor. Stooping, 
he made his way under it. Lower and 
lower it came, and he had to get down on 
his hands and knees and craw] through the 
shallow water. Then the roof began to 
| rise, and soon afterward he could stand upon 
his feet again. 

For some time he had been hearing a sound 
that differed in character and volume from that 
made by the shoal water. The farther he went, 
the louder this sound grew, until it roared like 
some great cataract. At first he was filled with 
awe and dread; but a little reflection told him 
that a very small waterfall down here would 
make all the sound he heard. So he kept on 
until he was only a few feet from where the 
stream plunged down. 

He stood and listened to the deafening roar, 
trying to determine how far the water was falling. 
At last he picked up a stone and threw it over 
the cliff. 

It struck in rather deep water, four or five feet 
down, as nearly as he could judge from the sound. 
He threw several more stones, which confirmed 
his belief that the water was not falling far. 

Hereagain he was tempted to turn back. But 
the thought of all the distance he had come, and 
of the danger of losing his way, as well as of the 
long waiting after he got back, made him decide 
to keep on his course. 

He got down on his hands and knees and felt 
the ledge over which the shallow water was 
tumbling. Finally, with some hesitation, he put 
his fingers in a crevice in the rock and began to 
let himself over the ledge. Lower and lower he 
| went, the water pouring over him. 

Suddenly his fingers slipped out of the slimy 
crevice and he fell backward! 

Down he plunged into a pool, with a great 
splash that echoed and kept echoing strangely in 
the cave. His head went under, but he quickly 
got upon his feet in water little more than waist- 
deep. 

When he recovered from his surprise, he 
approached the fall, and while the water poured 
on him, put up his hand and tried in vain to 
reach the ledge. Then he leaped upward with 
all his might, but still could not reach high 
enough. 

Fear and weakness seized him. Now he re- 
gretted that he had attempted to find his way 
out of the cave; for now he could not go back if 
he wanted to do so. True, his friends might 
| come here in search of him; but also they 
| might give up the search, concluding that he had 
been drowned. If they did, he must either find 
a way out or remain in these rayless caverns 

| until he died. 

| This thought so frightened him that he turned 

|and started on more rapidly than he had yet 

| gone. Now and then he slipped on the slimy 
stones and fell; but always he scrambled to his 
feet and hurried on. Sometimes he would put 
up his hand and try to brush the darkness away 

| from his face. The intense, awful night that 

| prevailed here enveloped him so closely as to 
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seem oppressive. If he remained in it long, he | 


believed it would penetrate to his very brain 
and drive him mad. 


The more excited he became, the faster he | 
At 


went, in spite of his slipping and falling. 
almost every step he strained his eyes in the 
hope of discovering light ahead, only to be dis- 
appointed. He had nearly concluded that there 
was no outlet to the cave. Perhaps the stream 
flowed on down—down—down, and far below 
the surface of the earth plunged into some sub- 
terranean lake! 

At last he gave a start, believing that he could 
detect a faint ray of light ahead. For a little 
while he was half-afraid that it might be an 
optical illusion. But on going a few yards 
farther he saw, with a feeling of unutterable | 
relief, that he had made no mistake. It was 


light! | 


He soon came to a place where the roof of the 
cave dropped nearly to the floor; and again he 
had to crawl. At last he emerged into a larger 
part of the cave, at the farther end of which a 
dim light was shining in. 
for the light, but stumbled over something and | 
heard a crash. Feeling about, he found the | 
pieces of a broken crock. Now he knew that | 
he had come out into somebody’s “milk-house.”’ | 

Avoiding other crocks, he made his way to the | 
open air. It was night, but the stars were | 











HEN I am asked to 


relate some of my | —=——== =e when the almonds of her ears | 
own amusing or in- go fell down, she stretched the | 
teresting experiences with our | ==> G; top lock on her head until she | 
“darky folk,” I find myself | Re=*% felt the almonds crack. Per- 


closing my eyes; and pres- 
ently, out of space, there comes 


Eagerly he started | such a formidable one that it was never carried 
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| recognized it, and knew that he had come out of 
the cave nearly a mile from where he had fallen 
in, and more than a mile from where he had 
expected to come out. 

Without stopping to apologize for the injury 
done in the milk-house, he took the road and 
hurried home. The young wife was badly 
| frightened when her bareheaded, bedraggled 

husband made his appearance at the door; for 
| she did not recognize him until he spoke. 

| ‘The horses had come home at the usual time, 
| about dusk, dragging the plow, and she had 
| gone to the back field to look for Lem, but | 
| without discovering the bottomless sink. She 
| was much alarmed at his mysterious absence, 
and was on the point of taking the baby and 
starting to a neighbor's. 

For a long time Lem intended to explore the 
|eave through which he had groped his way; 
| but the necessity of wading and swimming in so 
| much cold water, and the difficulty of carrying 
| torches while swimming, made the undertaking 


out, and the cave remains unexplored. 

Lem is accustomed to speak of his farm, jok- 
ingly, as a two-story farm. He says, though, 
that the upper part is all he cares to make use 
of, and that any one who wants the underground 
story can have it, free of rent. 











of a woman who said that 


haps the shape of the tonsils 
suggested almonds, or maybe 











a little white-shirted black 
fellow, who nimbly scales a 
tiny ladder and rings the little plantation memory- | 
bell which is hung somewhere in every Southern 
woman’s mind-tower, and which calls up from 
the long ago, out of the mists of time, many a | 
half-forgotten form and face. | 
Some come tripping in, little children like the | 
bell-ringer, bare-legged, white-shirted,—brown, 





In Two Parts.— Part I. 


they only suggested nuts and 
the almond was selected be- 
cause of there being two tonsils, to all appearances 
alike. The almond is, I believe, the only common 
nut giving us frequently a “‘philopena.’’ 

Next to the mournful maid of the topknot is 
an old woman, Ann Sahara, and the expression 
upon her old face, which is literally crisscrossed | 
with wrinkles, is one of great perplexity. She 
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shining. A house stood on a hill near by. He | memory gathering is that of a chunky little | with a snap, as she ended with a loud “Amen!”’ 


brown woman whom we called Aunt Fanny. | or “Bless God!’ 


My Grandfather Stirling bought Fanny when she! Although she could not read,—indeed, after 
was ten years old, as nurse for my mother at her | repeated trials through many years, she had not 
birth. I rather suspect that she was not allowed been able to master the alphabet,— Fanny boasted 
to carry the new baby at that tender age, as both |a single literary accomplishment of which she 
maid and mistress grew to healthy and erect | was very proud. She could spell by rote the 
womanhood. The baby’s back had not been | names of nearly all grandfather’s children, as 
broken or the nurse’s strained. | well as of her own. I do not remember that she 

Fanny was quite a character in her day, and ever learned any “spelling” late in life when she 
as we look back at her through the years, her | lived with us, but as children, we were fond of 


chief occupation seems to have been getting 


that she was sitting, an old 
woman, dressed for her 
bridal,—this was some years 
after the war,—waiting for 
the young man who became 
her last husband. She wore 
a white neckerchief, and a 
snowy tignon replaced the 
bandanna which she usually 
wore upon her head. It 
must have been in the sum- 
mer-time, for I remember 
that while she waited, she 
slowly swayed a great pal- 
metto fan, bound with a 
purple ribbon. 

Mother had known for 
some time that Fanny was 
contemplating matrimony, 
because several weeks before 
her marriage she brought 
home from church with her 
one Sunday a decrepit old 
man, asking her mistress to 
pass judgment upon him as a 
possible husband. Of course 





getting her to ‘‘show off” her early learning, and 


| married. Indeed, my last recollection of her is | she was generally glad to do it. 


Perhaps I can illustrate her 
method by a little phonetic 
spelling. To get the effect, 
the words must be read very 
fast. 
“Who say I can’t spell my 
yong marsters’ an’ mistuses’ 
name?” she would begin, 
and then she would step 
forward, and formally com- 
mence: 

“J-aiche-n, John 
F-r-a-n-k-y, Frank — May- 
a-ma-r-y-ry, Mary — Ell-y- 
sic-ky, Aleck.’’ And then, 
with a courtesy, “Yo’s truly, 
Fay-n-y-ny, Fanny.” 

I once had an amusing little 
experience with a colored 
woman in New Orleans. It 
was my habit at that time 
to go to market after break- 
fast, taking the cook with 
me and having her carry the 
basket—a very common way 
of marketing in the South. 





mother advised against this 
folly, and to her surprise 
Fanny quickly agreed with 
her and dismissed her ancient suitor. It was 
perhaps a fortnight afterward that she intro- 
duced the dapper youth, “Mr. Anderson,” for 
inspection in a similar manner. 


An Old Woman’s Wedding. 


I do not know what argument mother brought 
against this second candidate, but evidently her 
words were lost this time, for the marriage took 
place almost immediately—on the following Sun- 
day, if I am not mistaken. I shall never forget 
our back view of the couple as they walked out 
the gate arm in arm, he tall, boyish, slender and 
important; she broad, waddling, smiling right 


black or yellow,—and following close behind are | is not telling of her dilemma here, but has only | and left to us children, as we followed the pair 


the tiny toddlers, a few quite naked, like veri- | come to remind me of the day, many years ago, 
table tar-babies, bow-legged and grinning, most | when she trudged up from the quarters, asking 
of them. Then there are those who hobble in, ‘for consolation in a distressing situation. A 
lame, bent and rheumatic, full of talk and_ single glance at her troubled face brings it all back 
history. And there are flocks of rollicking young | so vividly that I shall let her tell her own story. 


to the gate. But it is the picture of the happy, 
waiting bride that remains with me, and over 
which I should smile, I am sure, if it came to me 
in my sleep. 

We of the younger generation knew Fanny 


“AN OLD WOMAN, DRESSED FOR 
HER BRIDAL.” 


men and girls regarding each other coyly, and 
chaffing and shoving one another as they pass, | 
even in the memory gathering. 

Every woman, whether she 
has spent her life on a planta- 
tion or not, who is pleased—or 
displeased—to confess that she 
was born before the war, and 
who has lived in the South 
during the troublous and dra- 
matic days of “‘reconstruction,’’ 
must have stories well worth 
the telling, both in her own 
experience and from observa- 
tion. 

I seldom write of real people, 
as I am by trade a story-maker, 
and now, since the bell is rung 
and a waiting line of characters 
seems to stand before me, art- 
lessly offering themselves for 
my pen, I hardly know whom 
to take first; and some are so 
pitiful, and their stories, funny 
enough to provoke a laugh, 
are yet so tender and intimate, 
that I shall only smile at them 
and let them go back into the 
shadows. 

There is a forlorn-looking 
young woman in the line whose 
woebegone expression of face 
is out of keeping with her 
grotesque appearance. She 
tops the old man next her by 
at least three inches, and she is as slim as a reed. | 
The crown of her small head is decorated with a | 


““Missy,”’ she began, when she had taken a_/ only in the capacity of cook, and as a little child 


seat on the steps at my feet, “I’se in trouble! 1 
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‘* AN’ I AINT GWINE DO IT, NEITHER! "’ 


been called a hycoprite. You know I was riz | 
Pronesant, an’ my fus’ husban’, he was Cat’lie, | 







T loved nothing so well as to steal into the kitchen 

and talk to her and watch her at work. 
The pattern of her biscuit ladies was indi- 
vidual, and when they came from the oven, 
waist and neck spaces marked only by a 
line, they always seemed to bear a family 
likeness to herself. I objected somewhat to 
their flat backs, but I realized that Fanny 
was not responsible for this, and they were 
very much better than any of the shapely 
biscuit that came on the table—as much 
better as were the tiny cakes cooked in egg- 
shells than any possible slice of cold cake, 
no matter how thick or how delightfully 
iced it might be. 

Aunt Fanny was very religious, and her 
favorite theme, as I remember, was the 
eternal punishment of the 
wicked. As I grew older, I 
was fond of hanging about the 
stove and experimenting with 
cookery, and many a_ time 
during the awkward age have 
I started her off on a long 
religious disquisition by simply 
burning my finger, an accident 
that never failed to evoke a 
warning. 

“O chile!” she would begin. 
“Dat’s jes’ a taste o’ fire. 
Dat’s jest a taste o’ mortal 
flame, an’ it swinges de flesh. 
Better look out how you live 
ef you don’t want to taste 
de reverind fire dat’s never quenched. Walk 
straight, mortal! Walk in de light whilst it’s 


topknot made by gathering up a bunch of hair | an’ I turned Cat’lic wid him. Den, time he | day, for de night cometh.” 


on her pate, and tying it tightly with a bit of | 


died, of co’se, dat lef’ me a Cat’lic widder; an’ 


And with this she would begin to sway from 


white cotton string. This, with the shrimp-pink my secon’ husban’, he was Pronesant, an’ I | side to side, wiping a dish all the while, perhaps, 
calico dress she wears, gives her a somewhat | turned Pronesant agin. An’ when he died, dat | and repeating some telling phrase, such as “De 


festive aspect, but the corners of her mouth are 
drooping sadly as she says to her neighbor: 


The “‘ Almonds of Her Ears.’’ 


“T feels mighty po’ly dis mornin’. Dealmonds 
0’ my ears is down!” 

“Falling of the palate’ (more correctly the 
uvula) is a common complaint among the poor 
whites and negroes in some localities, and this is 
what the tall maiden means when she complains 
of trouble with the “almonds of her ears.’ 
When I heard this, I thought she said the 
hammers of her ears, and I did not know any 


better until about three years ago, when I knew | 


lef? me a Pronesant widder, an’ now de man I 
gwine marry, he’s a creole-talkin’ man an’ he’s a 
Cat’lic, an’ of co’se I craves to match him in 

faith, an’ dey say ef I changes aroun’ agin, I 

won’t be no mo’n a hycoprite. An’ one ‘oman, | 
she say I’se a hycoprite a’ready.”’ 
| And then, with a most appealing expression, 

| She raised her eyes and said: “Does you think 

I’se a hycoprite, missy ?’’ 





stand that she alone could know whether she 
eg a hypocrite or not, or whether she were 


| whom she had so easily loved. 


night cometh,’’ or “Haste, sinner, haste!” until 
the towel would fall from her hand—she never 
dropped a dish—and she would tumble in a heap 
on the floor, shouting, “Glory, hallelujah!” 


Fanny’s Queer Spelling. 


A favorite kitchen hymn of Fanny’s, which I 
have never heard from other lips, was one begin- 


It was not easy to make the old woman under- | ning, “Ride on, King Jesus!” and she generally | orders, from selected timbers of the Resol: 


sang it sitting. 
She could grind coffee to its swing, holding 


On this occasion the cook 
was newly hired, and it was 
our first marketing together. 
I had not noticed any sign of displeasure in her 
when I told her that we would go, and so I was 
quite unprepared for the revolt that occurred 
just outside the gate. We had taken perhaps a 
half-dozen steps when she suddenly exclaimed : 
“T aint never walked behind no white ’oman 
an’ toted no basket, an’ I aint gwine do it, 
neither !”” 
The situation seemed to me so very funny that 
I could not help smiling a little as I replied: 
“Well, Adeline, if you feel that way about it, 
suppose you walk in front. I am not proud.” 
The effect was magical. The anger passed 
out of her face in a half-smiling pout and she 
started on, sometimes coming up to my side, but 
finally falling behind. We went to market to- 
gether for a long time and were good friends, but 
there was never any more trouble. 


A “ Medicine Collar.” 


Another portly high-headed yellow woman 
once said to me while we went to market to- 
e 

“I does love to walk beside you, Mis’ Styode, 
*eaze you sho’ is a noble-lookin’ lady.” 

I am inclined to think that the “noble look’ 
which so impressed her was largely due to a long 
mourning veil which I wore at the time, for the 
negroes are very sensitive to the effect of drapery, 
or, indeed, to any striking feature in dress. 

I remember a meagre washerwoman who lived 
in a tumbledown shanty by the roadside in 
Arkansas, and by hard work over her tubs eked 
out a slender living for a numerous brood of 
fatherless little ones. She washed for us a while, 
and during this time she once bought a piece of 
goods and took it to a dressmaker, begging her 
to make her “a frock wid a high medicine collar 
to it, jes’ like Mis’ Ruth Styode’s.” 

The poor, simple creature had been attracted 
by the Medici collar on one of my gowns, and 
thus it became the unconscious robber of a 
mother bird’s nest, for there was scarcely corn 
bread enough to go around in Emmeline’s cabin, 
even when there was no medicine to buy—not to 
mention ‘‘medicine collars.” 











N the President’s office at the White House 
stands a memento of the most famous 0! 





| derelicts, the British ship Resolute. lt !s 
| the massive oaken desk, finely polished and «ai k- 
| hued, at which the chief magistrate usually sits 
| while transacting the business of the nati m. 
This desk was constructed by Queen Victoria's 
when she was broken up in 1877, and was pre 
| sented to the President of the United States with 


only unstable and easily influenced by those | the mill firmly between her knees, and when | an autograph letter from her majesty. 
| She had nearly finished, she would let herself | ge 
One of the most conspicuous figures in the | go, and the last turn of the handle would come | readers of The Companion. In 1865, durns 


The story of the Resolute may interest 'e 
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the cruise of the American whaler George 
Henry, of New London, Captain Buddington, a 
vessel was discovered in a vast field of ice, and 
drifting oceanward. The strange appearance of 
the craft caused Captain Buddington to examine 
her carefully through his glass. He made out 
the hull to be battered and weather-worn, 
showing unmistakable evidences of protracted 
struggles with Arctic gales, while aloft everything 
was in disorder. 

Fragments of canvas, whipped into streaming, 
tangled shreds and bunches of threads, fluttered 
from yards and stays, while running-gear swayed 
back and forth with every undulation of the sea. 
The standing rigging was apparently intact, but 
thickly encrusted with salt, while over the entire 
ship rested an uncanny air of desolation and 
silence. 

There she heaved, amid the grinding masses 
of the ice-floe, with no sign of life apparent on 
her spacious deck. 

From the whaler there was no means of deter- 
mining, at that distance, the identity of the craft, 
and so Captain Buddington ordered his whale- 









boat lowered for the purpose of boarding the ship, 
which might be a valuable prize. He resorted | 
to promises of reward in order to overcome the | 
superstitious fears of some of his men, and their 
boat was forced through the ice to a huge hum- 
mock, when it was left, and the party went the 
rest of the way over great rifts and boulders of 
ice, until the vessel was reached. 

Clambering up her sides, they discovered her 
to be Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Resolute, 
which had sailed from England in 1852, under 
command of Captain Kellett, in search of Sir 
John Franklin and his party. 

Being ice-bound in Barrow Strait, running 
short of provisions, and without hope of relief 
or of releasing the vessel, the officers and crew, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty men, with 
supplies and instruments, abandoned her on 
May 14, 1854, and after a dangerous sledge 
journey joined another ship of the expedition. 

Directly after abandonment a heavy snow- 
storm prevailed, the ice-pack was to a great 
extent broken up, and when the storm cleared, 
two days after, the vessel had disappeared. It 
was supposed that she 
had been destroyed by | 
ice pressure, and she 
was reported to the 
admiralty as lost, and 
stricken from the lists 
of the royal navy. 

When boarded by 
Captain Buddington 
she had drifted into 
Davis Strait, nearly 
a thousand miles 
from the point at 
which she had been 
abandoned. 

Captain Budding- | 
ton took possession of 
the vessel, and at once 
began operations to 
saveher. After many 
days of arduous labor, 
he freed her from the 
grasp of the ice-pack. 
Her spars and rigging 
were overhauled, a few spare sails bent, and a vol- 
unteer crew brought her safely into New London. 

The facts of the rescue being brought to the 
attention of the government, Congress appro- 
priated forty thousand dollars for her purchase 
from the salvors. She was then taken to the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard and refitted, everything on 
board being restored as nearly as possible to its 
condition when she was manned by British 
Sailors. 

By direction ‘of the President of the United 
States, under the authority of Congress, a crew 








THE “ RESOLUTE" IN 
THE ICE. 


was placed on board of her, with sailing orders | net. 


for Portsmouth, England, and directions to her 
commanding officer, given in the name of the 
United States, to restore the ship to her majesty’s 
government. 

Commanded by Commander Henry J. Hart- 
stene of South Carolina, the Resolute sailed 
from New York, and twenty-five days later 
reached Portsmouth early in December, 1856. 

The British government, officially advised of 
this act of friendship on the part of the United 
States, prepared to receive the ship with dignity 
and formality. 

The day set apart for the ceremony at Cowes 
was December 16, 1856. The harbor was in 
gala array. Her majesty’s ships in port dis- 
Played the royal stanaard of England from 
their mastheads and the flag of the United 
States, and were gayly dressed with bunting. 
For the greater convenience of the royal person- 
ages participating in the ceremony, the Resolute 
was hauled alongside of the wharf. 

At noon, amid the booming of guns ashore and 

t, the queen, accompanied by the prince 
consort, the Prince of Wales and a large retinue 
from the court, including the Duchess of Athol,— 
then considered the most beautiful woman in 
England,—and with Sir Francis Seymour, com- 
Mandant of the Portsmouth naval station, went 

ard the Resolute. 
_ Captain Hartstene, surrounded by his officers | 
in full dress uniform, welcomed Queen Victoria | 
and her distinguished husband and party, and 
addressing her, said: 

Your Majesty, it affords me pleasure, in 
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to present to you the ship Resolute, not only | the Resolute. The painting, which has been 
as the evidence of good-will of the people of the | engraved, now hangs in the royal gallery at | 
United States, but out of the great respect which Windsor. 
they feel toward you personally.” | The desk is a constant reminder of a very 
The queen, in person, thanked the govern-| graceful international courtesy extended to Great 
ment of the United States through Captain | Britain forty-four years ago, and received by the 
Hartstene for the consideration thus shown | queen in that spirit of cordial appreciation of 
herself and her government. Then she visited | American generosity which she has evinced on 
every part of the Resolute, and asked numerous | many occasions with benefit to the relations 
questions. | between her people and our own. 


Capr. H. D. Smrrn. 


A large painting was executed, by order of the 


| 








HEN I was a boy of fifteen, my father, 
W who was a government official, took 
me on a trip to Key West, and thence 
up the Florida Reef as far as Cape Florida. 
There I was left to spend a few days with the 
lighthouse - keeper and his family, while my 
father went on up the coast, intending to stop 
for me on his return. 

Dick, the eldest son of the keeper, told me so 
much about the hunting and fishing to be had in 
the vicinity that I was most eager to go out with 
him for a day’s sport. So he promised to take 
me with him early the next morning to visit his 
turtle-net, which was stretched across a narrow 
channel leading up between two shoals into 
Biscayne Bay, about a mile from the lighthouse. 

At the first dawn of day he routed me out, and 
after a hasty wash and a cup of hot coffee to 
keep off the malaria, we started, in the best of 
spirits. As we passed the lighthouse tower, the 
keeper called out to us from the top, where he 
had been on watch since midnight. 

“Don’t go near the man-eaters’ hole, and be 
sure to get back in time for breakfast.’’ 

The man-eaters’ hole, as Dick explained to me, 
was a large, deep basin, not far from where the 
turtle-net was set, in which a number of big 
sharks were usually lurking. It was considered | guns, and an 
dangerous to cross in their vicinity in a small | axe to chop off his 
boat, for they were likely to attack. Indeed, | saw—you’ll want his 
Dick and his father had several times been saw to carry home 
followed so closely by one or more of them that | with you. We'll soon 
they had run their boat into shallow water to get | settle him.”’ 
rid of the annoyance. The sharks would bite | So we quickly pulled 
savagely at the oars, or anything that might be | back to the lighthouse and got 
trailing overboard. Upon one occasion a large | our guns and the axe. Then, with 
shark had almost capsized their boat by rising up a warning from the keeper to make 
under it, and the creature was driven off only by | sure that the sawfish was dead before 
repeated blows upon his back with the oars. | we approached him too close, we went 

Out on the bay not a breath of air was stirring, back to the scene. The sawfish was now resting 
but the water was alive with innumerable fishes quietly on the surface, with his back and the top 
of all kinds and sizes, that leaped flashing into the of his head, including the whole length of his 
air, or darted to and fro in the clear depths below. | saw, out of water. He was held in position by 
Over them hovered myriads of noisy, expectant | the anchors fastened to the net. To Dick’s satis- 
gulls, graceful man-of-war hawks and ponderous, | faction, 1 claimed the first shot at the sawfish. 
flapping pelicans. As these birds chose their Then slipping a couple of buckshot cartridges 
victims, they plunged one by one with unerring into the No. 10 English breechloader which my 
aim, to emerge shortly from the water with a | father had kindly loaned me for the trip, I was 
writhing, glittering fish in each beak. |ready. When within about twenty feet Dick 

At the boat-landing we took a hurried glance | stopped the boat, and I fired into the head of the 
into Dick’s turtle-pen, with its score or more of | sawfish. 
large green turtles, awaiting an opportunity for | For a few moments the sawfish lay quietly, 
shipment.to Key West, whence they would go by | and I thought he must be dead. But suddenly 
steamer to New York. Then, launching Dick’s | he began the most violent struggles, and for a 
small “Whitehall” boat, we jumped in and started | short time made the water round him fairly foam, 
off, each pulling a pair of short sculls. Across | as he rolled about, lashing the surface with his 
the main channel that leads by the cape into! fins and tail. But soon his struggles grew 
Biscayne Bay we rowed until our oars touched | weaker and weaker, until finally he lay on the 
bottom on the shoal at the opposite side. Then | water motionless. 
following round the edge of it, keeping in shallow! As soon as we were convinced that he was 
water, we soon reached the vicinity of the turtle- | dead, we pulled the boat alongside of him, and 
- | made fast to his body with a small line. We then 
As we drew near to it, Dick exclaimed: “What | prepared to disentangle him from the net, the 
in the world is in that net? It must bean awfully | whole length of which, about seventy-five feet, 
big fish of some kind!” | was wound in an apparently inextricable snarl 

Indeed, a large body was splashing and throw- | tightly round the body, with large rents in it 
ing the spray high in the air, while something | through which his saw and fins protruded. From 
that looked -like the broad, flat blade of an oar | the wound in his head the blood was flowing, 
was waving to and fro three or four feet above | streaking the water with red as it was carried up 
the surface. We approached with caution, until | the channel by the current, which was setting 
Dick saw the thing clearly. Then he said, | directly toward the man-eaters’ hole. Seizing the 
excitedly, “It’s a big sawfish, all wound up in axe, I first cut off the saw close to the head, and 
the net! That’s his saw sticking up in the air!’’ | then laid it in the bottom of the boat. I then 

Sure enough, a monster sawfish (Pristis | helped Dick to unwind the net by rolling the body | 
pectinatus) had become entangled in the net, | over and over, and dipping the net over the head 
and in twisting and turning to free himself, had | and fins where he had thrust them through it. In 
torn large holes by thrusting his saw and fins | this manner we had recovered about twenty feet 
through it, and had wound it round his body in | of one end of the net, when I heard a sharp, 
a large ball. | eutting sound in the water and saw it came} 

Dick said the sawfish was at least fifteen or | from the gaff-topsail-like fin of a huge shark 
sixteen feet in length, and we could see that his| which was rapidly cleaving the surface close 
body would measure fully four feet across the | to us. 
widest part. His saw, on each side of which; ‘“ A man-eater!” shouted Dick. “ We’ll have 
large, strong teeth were set at short distances | to get away from here right off, before he attacks 
apart, extended about four feet forward of his | the sawfish. The smell of the blood has brought 
head. * him. Look, there’s another one of the brutes!” 

“If we don’t kill him pretty soon,” said Dick,| The two sharks slowly circled about us, as if 
“he'll tear the net all to pieces and ruin it. But) uncertain whether to attack the boat or the 
we haven’t a thing in the boat to kill him with.’’ | sawfish. 

““Can’t we pound him to death with the oars?””| “Throw the net overboard and cast off the 
I inquired. line. They are going to eat the sawfish and us, 

“No,” replied Dick. “It is dangerous to go | too, if we don’t hurry.” 
near him. He can strike a blow with his saw| Dick was trembling all over, and seemingly | 
hard enough to smash through the boat anywhere ; | unable to control his movements. Fortunately | 
and besides, he might give us a slap with his tail. | for both of us, I had not as yet realized the 
No, our best plan is to go back home and get our | danger of our position, but remained perfectly | 


behalf of the President of the United States, | queen, representing the scene on the deck of | 
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cool and collected. Hastily bundling the net 
over the side, I grabbed the axe and cut the line 
attaching the boat to the sawfish. 

At that instant one of the sharks made a rush, 
and cleaving the water like lightning, ran his 
nose up over the back of the sawfish and fastened 
his jaws into the flesh. Tugging at it with all 
his might, like a huge bulldog, he tore a large 
piece out and gulped it down at one swallow. 
At this I experienced for the first time a realizing 
sense of the power and fierceness of the monsters. 

“ Get out your oars and help me pull up on the 
shoal where they can’t get at us!’’ I shrieked to 
Dick. 

There now appeared to be five or six of the 
maneaters round us, and they were gradually 
closing in on us, as if emboldened by numbers 
Again there was a fierce rush at the sawfish ; 
this time by two of the 
sharks, which fastened 
upon the carcass at the 
same instant and pulled 
in opposite directions. We 
sat as if spellbound, 















‘*AN OAR * * * WAS TORN FROM MY GRASP.”’ 


witnessing the horrible struggle without making 
an effort to escape, until suddenly there was a 
grating sound under the keel, and our boat was 
lifted bodily several inches out of the water. If 
Dick had not promptly fallen down in the 
bottom, we should in all probability have been 
capsized. 

One of the sharks had darted under the boat 
from the opposite side to attack the sawfish, and 
as he rose had struck the keel with his back. 

An oar which I had put over the side and 
was holding on to mechanically, was torn from 
my grasp and snapped in two by one of the 
monsters. 

At this I became enraged, and picking up my 
gun fired the remaining charge of buckshot into 
the exposed back of the nearest shark. It 
was another most successful shot. The charge 
evidently penetrated to the backbone, as the 
shark instantly became paralyzed and began to 
sink, slowly turning over and exposing his white 
belly to view. 

He was almost immediately attacked by his 
companions, and in a few moments the sharks, 
living and dead, and the sawfish, or what re- 
mained of it, were all mixed up together in a 
whirling, tumultuous mass. 

The water above them, as the horrible feast 
progressed, bubbled and boiled like a huge 
caldron, rocking our boat, and combining with 
the current to drive us farther away from our 
enemies. 

“Now is our time, Dick!’’ I said, and we 
quietly took up an oar apiece and softly paddled 
up to where the water was only eight or ten 
inches deep. There we were safe from the 
attacks of the man-eaters. 

The reaction now set in, and I broke down 
completely. Burying my face in my hands, for 
I could no longer look on the horrible scene, I 
begged Dick to pull back to the lighthouse as 
fast as possible. I had been through a terrible 
experience, and the strain for the moment was 
too much for me. But by the time we reached 
the lighthouse I had somewhat recovered from 
my excitement and nervous exhaustion, and long 
before nightfall had completed arrangements 
with Dick to take a stroll up the beach in search 
of turtles’ eggs. 

Dick always insisted that my prompt action in 
throwing the net overboard and cutting the line 
made fast to the sawfish had saved our lives, 
and I became quite a hero with the keeper and 
his family in consequence. We afterward cap- 
tured an immense man-eater, and I have his jaws 
and backbone, as well as the sawfish’s snout, in 
my natural history collection at home. 
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Current Topics. 


It was a firecracker set off out of season 
which cost the valuable life of the biologist, Dr. 
Paul Gibier. Such amusements enjoyed at the 
risk of every one who happens to drive past are 
not short of criminal. 


What little reform gets into Turkey usually 
slips in by the back door. Report has it that the 
only dynamo now in Constantinople passed the 
eustom-house as a washing-machine; and thus 
the feelings of the authorities were spared. 


One thousand cattle, two thousand hogs, 
two thousand sheep, five thousand four hundred 
bushels of potatoes were items in the provision 
bill of Kansas City against the week of the 
National Democratic Convention. After all, 
people cannot live on enthusiasm alone. 


“To Preserve the Jewel of Liberty in 
the Framework of Freedom,” is the inscription 
beneath a statue of Abraham Lincoln erected on 
Scottish soil and sacred to the memory of the 
Scottish-American soldiers who died for our 
Union in the Civil War. Such monuments as 
this should typify eternal friendship. 


The Delaware & Raritan Canal Com- 
pany is said to be mustering its mules out of 
service, and harnessing up the automobile to do 
their work on the tow-path. If this sort of thing 
is allowed to go on till the beasts of burden and 
of draft are let off from their present tasks, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
will be tempted to relax its vigilance. 


Charles Booth, a careful student of social 
conditions, says that “the unemployed are, as a 
class, a selection from the unfit; and on the 
whole, those most in want are the most unfit.” 
Of course, no employer can afford to pay a man 
for doing poor work. Unfitness may be either a 
misfortune or a fault. In either case, society 
suffers, and must learn how to prevent the 
increase of defective members by making indus- 
trial training a part of general education. 


“Athletics are first-class as a pastime,” 
Governor Roosevelt recently said to the boys of 
St. Paul’s school, “but they are as poor a busi- 
ness as the world contains.’’ Oliver Cromwell’s 
statement of the same truth is two hundred and 
fifty years earlier. He wrote to his little sons at 
school that he did not grudge them “laudable 
recreation nor honorable carriage in them nor 
legitimate expense ;’’ but that he did emphatically 
protest against “pleasure and self-satisfaction 
being made the business of a man’s life.’’ 

Plutarch set a praiseworthy example in 
making dates subservient to incident. Never- 
theless, an accurate knowledge of historical 
periods is inseparable from sound scholarship, 
and frequently brings substantial triumphs. 
The late Dr. Richard S. Storrs, after a historical 
address in which equal attention was given to 
facts and to the time of their occurrence, received 
a hundred-pound box of magnificent Turkish 
dates. “Your own supply,” ran the accom- 
panying note, “must be exhausted.”” When 
was a pun served more daintily ? 

Municipal expansion began with Phila- 
delphia. As originally laid out by William Penn, 
the city was two miles long and one mile wide. 
Township after township was annexed, till at 
last the city boundaries coincided with those of 
a county twenty-two miles long. Boston over- 
ran the old county lines and took in five outlying 
towns. Greater New York and Chicago now 
exceed in area and population some European 
principalities. In each case consolidation has 
been accomplished by the joint action of city and 
suburbs, with legislative authorization. But the 
problems of city government grow in complexity 
as the cities grow in size. 


A notable sign of the times in Cuba is seen 
in Spanish immigration. In the first four months 
of this year nearly six thousand Spaniards came 
over from Spain, to settle in the island. It is 
also observed that few of the Spaniards who 
were in Cuba before and during the war have 
departed because of the change of government. 
They, as well as the new immigrants, seem to 
have faith in the peace and prosperity of the 
island. Doubtless this is largely because the 
power of the United States is exerted in Cuba, to 
restrain party hatreds and to promote the general 
welfare, That fact is a fine tribute to the benef- 
icence of our intervention in Cuban affairs. It 
also fixes upon us a heavy responsibility for the 
future of the island. 


In the six Rocky Mountain states 
of Colorado, Tdaho, Montana, Nebraska, Utah 
and Wyoming, agriculture is largely dependent 
on irrigation. The distribution of the water- 
supply is regulated by law, and costs about one 
dollar per acre. Nebraska and Wyoming have 
water commissioners, who receive all applications 
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|and determine all controversies. In the other 
| four states there is much litigation. But when 
| the ranchman’s water rights are once established, 
| he thinks himself far more sure of regular crops 


? ‘than the farmer in “the humid states,” where 


| there is always liability of drouth or excessive 
rainfall, while he has the exact amount of 
moisture he needs, just when he wants it, and at 
no other time—and always on tap. 
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SONG. 


Blest is the man who with the sound of song 
Can charm away the heartache, and forget. 
Frederick Tennyson. 
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‘Pacific America. 

T isa relief to turn from the disturbances upon 
other continents to the tranquillity which 
prevails in the New World. 

Africa, for more than eight months, has been 
the scene of an obstinate and bloody war, - for 
which Cape Colony, Natal and the two Dutch 
republics have been the battle-ground. On the 
west coast, the Ashantis and other native tribes 
are in revolt against the British; and at the 
north trouble is brewing between the French 
and the Moors. 

On the continent of Asia, the demonstrations 
of the Chinese fanatical outlaws, the Boxers, 
threaten to precipitate a war of unknown extent. 
In Europe, no war is in progress; but the great 
nations are maintaining enormous armies and 
are building prodigious navies, to be ready for 
trouble when it comes. 

But over the American continent peace broods. 
In the United States, to be sure,.a presidential 
campaign is pending, but with no more than 
ordinary excitement, chiefly manifested among 
political orators and newspapers; and whatever 





by campaign clubs, carrying nothing more de- 
structive than torches and transparencies. 

Our friends, the Canadians, certainly have no 
belligerent enterprises on foot, and our friends, 
the Mexicans, have nothing more serious on their 
hands than the regulation of the Yaqui Indians. 
In Central and South America there is just a 
whiff or two of revolution, or projected revolution, 
here and there, enough to show that the practice 
thas not gone wholly out of date, but nothing of 
magnitude. 

Altogether, the American continent is a good 
one to dwell upon, and every reader of The 
Companion is at liberty to feel that the partic- 
ular part of it which furnishes him a home is the 
best and brightest spot on it. 
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The Cost of the Government. 


T the end of every session of Congress, the 
A supporters and opponents of the party in 
power at the time sum up, from their own 
respective points of view, the results of the 
| session. The most familiar basis of comparison 
| of one party, or one session, with another is that 
of the appropriations. How much is it costing 
| to “run the government?” If there has been a 
considerable increase of appropriations, was it 
justifiable, or did it show extravagance? These 
are questions to which contradictory answers are 
often given, supported, in each case, by statistical 
tables which are calculated to perplex those who 
retain faith in the absolute veracity of figures. 
The appropriations at the recent session of 
Congress amounted, in round numbers, to seven 
hundred and nine million dollars. To arrive at 
the true cost of the government for the year 
provided for, allowance must be made for the 
postal revenues, which would reduce the total 
just given by about one hundred million dollars. 
Then, before a just comparison can be made, the 
items of expenditure growing out of the war 
| with Spain must be deducted. A fter this is done, 
the ordinary appropriations are still about fifty 
million dollars more than those for the year just 
preceding the war. 
The largest item of increase is for post-office 
expenses; and compensation for this. will be 
found, partly in improved facilities and the 
extension of free rural delivery, and partly in 
| the increased revenues which usually follow an 
| improved service. Another large item is for the 
taking of the census, an expenditure which will 
not recur again for ten years. The inerease of 
the navy accounts for a third item, and an 
| increase in pensions for a fourth, while a fifth 
|is merely a matter of bookkeeping connected 
| with the redemption of national bank-notes. 
Altogether, these five items comprise about four- 
fifths of the total increase. What the items 
suggest of economy or extravagance must be 
left to the ingenuity of the campaign orators. 
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National Holidays. 


ULY opens with a trio of interesting anni- 
versaries. On the first, our neighbor, 
Canada, celebrates Dominion day; three 

days later occurs our glorious Fourth; on the 
fourteenth, the anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille, France, our old friend and ally of Revo- 
lutionary days, fittingly observes her national 
holiday. 

All monarchies have one ready-made national 
festival in the birthday of the sovereign. Many 








marching to and fro there may be will be done | 


of them have no other. In the matter of 
significant patriotic holidays, firmly established, 
ardently observed, and suitably commemorative 
of great events, the republics, on the whole, 
appear to much better advantage. This is a little 
strange, for one drawback to the less picturesque 
form of government, admitted even by excellent 
republicans, has been supposed to be its prosaic 
quality in comparison with the poetry, sentiment 
and tradition which gather so readily around a 
throne. 

Yet Sir Walter Besant not long ago called 
attention to the sentiment and dignity of our 
American holidays in contrast with those of his 
own country, and recommended the establishment 
of patriotic holidays of like kind in England, to 
supplement and supersede the meaningless bank 
holidays so dear to Londoners, which are “days 
off’? merely—nothing else. Indeed, it does seem 
strange that England, which might have a Magna 
Charta day, in which every liberty-loving nation 
might sympathetically rejoice with her, has no 
legally recognized patriotic holiday at all. Even 
the queen’s birthday is not that. To be sure, 
some of her colonies have days of their own, 
and federated Australia will doubtless soon add 
another to the list. 

The Transvaal—a republic still, but for how 
long ?—has always celebrated, and will surely 
always celebrate, her glorious December 16th, 
the anniversary of the victory of four hundred 
and sixty Boers, in their wagon-fortress on the 
stream since called Blood River, over ten thou- 
sand Zulus under the terrible and treacherous 
chief Dingaan, whose power they broke forever. 
It is called Dingaan’s day. 
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RICH BY GIVING. 


Who shuts his hand hath lost his gold; 
Who opens it hath it twice told. 
George Herbert. 


* ——_~+ 0» —__—__ 
The People in Council. 


HREE hundred congresses, conferences and 
conventions, of more or less national or 
| international importance, are set down for 





| the present year. They cover the whole range of | 
human interests—industrial, educational, literary, | 


| scientific, sociological, reformatory, political and 
| religious. In nearly every case their proceedings 
| will be printed and made the subject of general 
| comment. 

These are only the more noteworthy delegate 


public meetings held during a year in our cities, 


imposing and curious addition to the census 
tables. Even an election canvass does not by 
any means exhaust the capacity of our people 
for “assembling themselves together,” for the 
questions brought into the arena of public debate 
multiply like bacteria. 

It may be added that, like bacteria, they may 
be classified as innocuous and pathogenic. The 
methods of popular government tend to force all 
sorts of subjects into “the open;’’ and a free 
press, instead of serving as a substitute for the 
, former, only supplies a different set of vocal 
organs. The more we read, the more we talk; 
the more we talk, the more we require an 
audience. The present facilities of travel make 
it easy to collect at any given centre those who 
are interested in any given subject. 

Is this condition of things peculiar to English- 
speaking people? More likely it results from 
their larger measure of civil liberty. Horace 
Greeley noted that in travelling two thousand 
miles on the continent of Europe he never once 
saw a notice of a public meeting to consider a 
question of common welfare. 

To autocratic rulers our constitutional guar- 
anty of “the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble’ would seem like letting loose the 
hurricane of anarchy. In a land where any man 
or group of men may “hire a hall” and call a 
meeting for almost any object, without going to 
the mayor’s office for a license, the European 
restrictions upon freedom of speech seem ludi- 
crous. We find in publicity itself, and in equal 
opportunities for challenge and reply, our safe- 
guard against error, folly and sedition. 

No doubt we are overtalkative, but such an 
evil is in part self-corrective. To say too much 
is nearly like saying nothing. When both tongues 
and ears get tired, “‘silence, like a poultice, comes 
to heal the blows of sound.”* 
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Summer Boarders. 


HE time of the annual exodus from city to 

country is here. Thousands of families 

have already exchanged brick pavements 
for green fields; thousands of farmhouses are 
opening their doors to strangers. 

The summer boarder seeks the country for rest 
and recreation ; the farmer agrees to furnish all 
the comforts of home because he expects thereby 
to increase his income. Each has and is willing 
to share something which the other wants, and 
so the bargain should be mutually beneficial. 

No doubt it is, in general; yet many a family 
returns in the fall to its city home disappointed 
with its summer, and with neither respect nor 








assemblies. In our own country, the count of | 


villages and rural neighborhoods would make an | 
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some coveted pleasure rather than to earn it by 

The trouble usually arises from inability on 
the part of guest or host to put himself in the 
place of the other party to the agreement, and 
from the disposition to laugh or sneer at differ- 
ences in dress, speech and manners. 

The farmer’s son too often regards the city boy 
as a dude because he wears a pink shirt and tan 
shoes, and in turn is considered a clodhopper for 
wearing long hair and going without a collar. 
Nor does it always occur to Mrs. Montgomery 
Tower, when she sits down to dinner, that while 
she was reading in the hammock her hostess was 
toiling over the hot stove to cook the dinner. 

What she is paid for? Oh yes, no doubt! 
But an arrangement like this between farmer 
and summer boarder, to be successful, cannot be 
altogether a matter of money. Cash will buy 
food and lodging, but it will not always buy a 
home. 

A successful summer in the country involves 
mutual consideration, for out of this are born 
mutual respect and friendship. The relation of 
country host and city boarder is in many ways 
an admirable one for both, because it broadens 
and enriches both. The bank clerk who smiled 
at the farmer’s coarse trousers and cowhide bovis 
will return from a tramp through brambles and 
marshes with a better understanding of the 
eternal fitness of things; and the farmer is none 
the worse for learning that the man who, early 
in the summer, asked why there were not roosts 
for the ducks as well as for the chickens, is a 
successful patent lawyer, and much respected in 
his home city. 
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An Earl’s Daughter. 
T™ daughter of an English earl, after a 





neglected childhood passed among servants, 

was brought out in society. She was shy 
and sensitive, and took no interest in fashionable 
life. Her conduct excited so much displeasure 
that she became most unhappy and despondent. 
Neglected and despised at home, she ran away 
to London, and refused to return to her father’s 
house. 

As her father cut her off without a shilling she 
had to support herself, and live on starvation 
wages. She began with lace-making and sewing, 
and had a room in a tenement house. She was a 
fearless rider, and at one time made a living by 
breaking unruly horses in Scotland. 

A friend, after selling some of the daughter’s 
lace to the mother, contrived to secure the pay- 
ment of a small allowance from the father. With 
this money she was able to perfect her education 
in music, and to carry off prizes at a college on 
the Continent. 

About this time she was impressed with stories 
which she heard of the sufferings of native women 


| in India and the far East. She dropped her music, 


and for six years devoted herself to the study of 
medicine and surgery. She won a medical degree 
in England, mastered the French language in 
order to obtain a higher degree in Brussels, took 
a hospital and nursing course in London, and 
had special practice in the slums of Dublin. 

Meanwhile she was receiving a pittance from 
her father barely large enough to enable her to 
keep soul and body together. She was wholly 
estranged from her family, who were ashamed of 
the poor relation. 

Finally she received the reward for her many 
years of solitary study and persistent effort. An 
appointment as court physician in Korea was 
offered to her, and she accepted it as an opening 
for what she considered her mission in the world— 
work among native women in the far East. Her 
father then agreed to give her a thousand dollars 
a year. 

This is not the ordinary romance of the peerage. 
It is a true story, and shows what a woman of 
real grit can do, when she has courage, patience 
and a noble ambition. The shy girl with a plain 
face has made her way in the world, although she 
was a failure in the drawing-room as the earl’s 
daughter. 


or 


An Effective Rebuke. 
T= late Major-General Harry Heth was the 





only man in the Confederate army whom 

General Lee called by his first name. Lee 
addressed even his two sons as “general.” Heth 
had been the friend of his youth, and Lee loved 
and trusted him profoundly. Yet this love did not 
cause the commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
army for a moment to forget his duty, as is shown 
by an incident described in the Century. 

One day before Petersburg Lee rode up to 
Heth’s tent and said, “Harry, I should like to ride 
down your line.” 

Heth was much flattered at the proposal, and as 
they rode side by side he pointed out positions of 
danger and vantage. Suddenly they came upon 
a place of much importance where for several 
hundred yards there were no fortifications. Sur- 
prised, Lee turned to his friend for an explanation. 
Heth said that he had ordered defences for this 
spot, and had supposed them finished. . 

“See that they are completed at once, Harry, 
said Lee, and turning his horse, he rode back to 
headquarters. 

After a few days the general again appeared 
at Heth’s tent with the same proposal, and the 
delighted officer sprang to his horse. Arriv« d at 
the ill-fated spot, to Heth’s dismay, it was found 
still open. Without a word Lee turned toward 
his tent, motioning Heth to follow. Dismountins, 
the commander-in-chief seated himself, and the 
subordinate stood, wondering what his punishment 
would be. Lee spoke in his kindest tones. == 

“Harry,” he said, “that horse your wife rides 
worries me more than I can tell. He kicks and 
fights the bit till I fear he will either break her 


friendly feeling for its host ; and many a farmer’s | delicate wrists or pull her arms out of their sockets. 
wife resolves at the end of the season to forego | Now the best way to take the edge off a neryous 
. 
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horse is to give him plenty of exercise—regular | 
exereise, morning and night, until he quiets down. 
For the sake of your wife as well as yourself, I | 
beg you to make the experiment; and I know of 
no better place for you to ride the horse, while | 
taming him, than just up and down in front of that 
gap I ordered you to have closed, until a good | 
preastwork has been completed. Good evening, | 
sir.” 

The rebuke was given kindly, even affection- 
ately; yet the recipient delared that he never 


slept a wink that night, and for days afterward 


felt as if he had been beaten with a club. 
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A CONSEQUENCE OF CLOTHES. 


When William H. Seward left home to go to 
Union College, like many another country boy he 
felt ashamed of his rough homespun clothes, and 
the thought of them made him so uneasy that he 
soon ran into debt with the most fashionable 
tailor of the place. 

The senior year in college began, but the tailor 
had not been paid. Doctor Seward would no 
settle what he regarded as an ry t, 
and his son could not pay the debt while remainin 





a student on a slender allowance. The incident | 
became so disagreeable that young Seward deter- | 


mined to make himself financially independent. 


On the first day of 1819 he started secretly for | 


Georgia, hoping to secure a position as teacher of 


an academy. By the time he was within thirty or | 
forty miles of the end of his journey, his purse was | 


almost empty, and he was compelled to proceed 
afoot. 
exhausted when he came upon a log cabin in 
the woods, which was fortunately occupied by a 
family that had recently moved from Auburn, 
New York. 


The young stranger received a hearty welcome, 


and was informed that the sought for academy 


was in a settlement close by, and that his rural | 


host was a trustee. 

On the following day the trustees met and 
examined the applicant, who then withdrew while 
his ease was under diseussion. His position was 
a serious one. 
pocket, &@ thousand miles from home, my little 
wardrobe left thirty miles behind,” said Seward, 
in later life, “where was I to go? What could I 
do?” 

Fortune was with him. He was soon informed 
that his application had been aecepted, and that 
his salary as head of the academy would be eight 
hundred dollars a year. Seward gladly accepted. 
Proud of his appointment, he sent his father a 


newspaper containing an announcement of it. | 


Doctor Seward flew into a passion, wrote to the 
trustees, telling them that his son had absconded 


from college without cause, bringing disgrace and | 


sorrow upon his too induigent parents, and that 
all who harbored him would be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law. 

This frightened no one, and it did not cause the 


very independent principal elect to alter his plans; | 


but by the same mail came other letters. Whata 
father’s anger could not do was quickly effected 
by the grief of a mother and sister. Young Seward 
obtained permission to resign on condition that he 
should stay until the arrival of a suitable suc- 
cessor. So after ful pening the new 
academy, he started for home. 

It was not until he had been for some time a 





practising attorney that Seward was able to lay | 
by a sum sufficient to pay for his youthful vanity } 


in clothes. 
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A BELIEVER’S PLEASANTRY. 


Science and faith do not come into real conflict, 
but now and then their separate claims may be 
somewhat curiously contrasted. It is related by 
a Washington correspondent that the Hon. George 
Q. Cannon, of Utah, who takes deep interest in 
everything connected with irrigation, was once in 
attendance at a convention held to consider that 
subject. 

At this meeting a certain delegate read a sleepy 
paper on Artesian wells, which, he maintained, as 
sources of water-supply for irrigation, are limited 
by the fact that when they strike ledges the 
water-supply gives out. “They produce water,” 
he said, “but they don’t produce it when they 
Strike the rock.” This statement he repeated, 
and challenged any one to deny it. 

At this point Mr. Cannon struek in. 

“How do you account for Moses’ success?” he 
asked, simply. And the orator had no more to say 
on the subjeet. 
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SUGGESTION. 


“The secret of true art,” said the great French 
painter Millet, “is to paint what one does not see.” 

On one occasion, says one who knew him well, 
he put before a friend a canvas he had just 
finished. “What does that tell you?” he asked. 

It was only the edge of a country lane, with @ 
few dandelions and four-o’clocks growing amid 
the grass. The friend, who was also an artist, 
Stood for some moments silent before this simple 
Seene. Presently he said: 
cn know what I see, but I hear the night- 

gale!” 

And it was, in truth, the song of the nightingale 
that Millet had painted. 





* ~ 
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SOLID COMFORT. 
There are many ways to comfort the unfortu- 


hate. One of the most original of them is recorded | 


by Sir David Dundas, once a cireuit judge of 
England. In the earlier half of the century, in 
many of the rural districts, there was but one 
Session of the court during the year, and it conse- 


quently became the judge’s duty to make a clean 


Sweep of the prisoners’ eases before a session 

ended. 

— David had just finished a session at Sear- 
rough, and the court was about to be closed 

when the jailer approached. 

What, your honor,” said he, “is to be done with 


His strength and resources were all but | 


“With only eighteenpence in my 


the man who created a disturbance in court last 
year? Your honor will recollect that you com- 
mitted him for contempt.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Sir David, who had, 
of course, only committed the prisoner for the 
day. “Has the man been confined for a year? 
Release him at once.” 

The jailer performed his mission, and then the 
| judge anxiously inquired what the man had said. 


| him I had known many a man transported for 


much less—and he was very grateful!” 


QUIZZICAL. 


| The late Sir John E. Millais, one of the most 

| popular of modern painters, had a fund of almost 

boisterous humor, which delighted his friends, but 

| with which the public at large was little familiar. 

| Mrs. Jopling, a London lady of fashion, gives the 
following amusing reminiscences of this side of 
the artist’s disposition : . 


The first time I ever saw John Everett Millais 
was at one of the private views of old masters at 
Burlington House. I was walking with a friend. 

“Here comes Millais,” he said. 

You can imagine my excitement. I stared with 
all my eyes. friend turned to the artist: 

“Good show of old masters!” 
| “Old masters be bothered! I Boned looking 

at the young mistresses!” said Millais, with a 
humorous glance as he walked off. My companion 
roared with laughter. “There is only Johnny 
=o who would dare to make a remark like 

1a 

I remember Millais’ telling me of an incident 
| that happened to himself at a dinner. He was 
sitting next the hostess, and on his right was a 
| charming society woman who evidently had not 

caught his name when he was introduced to her; 

for presently, during a pause, she started the usua 
subject of conversation in May—the academy. 
| “Isn’t Millais too dreadful this year?” she 
remarked, and then, seeing the agonized contor- 
tions on her hostess’s countenance, she added, 

“Oh, = tell me what I’ve done! Look at Mrs. 
—’s face. 
|_ “Well, you really have, you know,” laughed 
| Millais. 
| “Oh, please tell me!” 

“Well, you had better nerve yourself up.” 

“Yes, yes, what is it?” 

For answer Millais said nothing, but looking at 
her pointed solemnly to himself. hen it dawned 


I must have said something terrible.” | 


“Well, your honor,” drawled the jailer, “I told | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| on her who her noig nbor was, she was spared any | 
8 


| confusion by Millais’ hearty laughter. 





| that you can bear to part with them.” 

| “Q'ma’am,” answered Millais, “when I finish a 
| picture, I am just like a hen having laid an eee. 
| I ery, ‘Come and take it away! Come and take it 
| away!’ Then I start upon another picture.” 


TOP-HEAVY JUSTICE. 


An Indiana fence is hardly an ideal place 
| from which to dispense justice, according to the 
| Lewiston Journal, which repeats this story on the 
| authority of an eminent occupant of a judicial 
| bench: 


A justice of the peace in a country district was 
oppressively imbued with an idea of his own 
a in seeing that the peace was kept in 
the State of Indiana. He never lost an opportunity 
of showing his authority. He was a farmer, and 
his farm dered on the State of Ohio. Indeed, 
one of his fences was on the state line. 

One day his son and the hired man got to fighting 
near this line fence. The justice, quick to see the 
situation, jumped to the fence, as a better “bench 
of justice,” and assailed the fighters, demanding 
“peace in name of the State of Indiana.” 





was not based on good premises. He had no 
| sooner asserted his authority than the fence he 
was on gave way, carrying him over backward— 
into the State of Ohio. As he felt himself fallin 
he shouted to his son, “Give him the mischief, 
Jim! I’ve lost my jurisdiction!” 


| 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


Proof positive is arrived at in various ways. 
| One method is pleasantly described by a foreign 
correspondent of the Argonaut. 


Not far from the harbor of Naples, we sighted a 
| rocky islet apparently about two miles offshore. 
| mn | elderly man approached me on deck, and said, 


Peo toe know whether this is Mount Vesuvius 
or not?” . 

I re with equal politeness: “I don’t know 
what it is, but I do know that it is not Vesuvius.” 

“But,” said he, with an air of triumph, “if you 
don’t know what it is, how do you know that it 
isn’t Vesuvius?” 

te: ause,” I replied, Gimins him with m 
glittering eye, “because Vesuvius is inland an 

s is outland ; because this rock is three miles 
round and Vesuvius is about thirty miles round; 
because this is an island and Vesuvius is not; and 
because Vesuvius is a volcano and this is not.” 

The elderly man sniffed and withdrew. 


NOT A SAVAGE INDIAN. 


As an illustration of that sort of salutary reproof 
which is sometimes administered by an “inferior,” 





| eated by a South Dakota minister. 


| The clergyman had been asked to receive an 
| Indian boy into his family for a few weeks, and 
had consented to keep the lad if he did not prove 
to be “too much of a savage.” He turned out to 
be a pretty good boy, so much so that one day, as 
a at treat, the minister gave him a gun and 
him to take a holiday an hunting. 
The Indian shook his head. “No,” he said, 
uietly. ““Me poe hag Band of Merey. Me not 
shoot irds or animals, only rattlesnakes.” 
The minister had been very fond of usin 
gun, but he says he does not care much for it now. 





FROM MOSQUITO MISSION. 


Some of the proceedings of the Ecumenical 
Conference, recently held in New York, were 
| marked by humor. 


A member of one of the audiences, says the New 
| York Tribune, rose in his place at the end of a 
| speech, and asked for the attention of those 
| present. The presiding officer thought that a 

missionary was about to speak, and ed: 

“From what outpost do you eome ?” 

“I am from Jersey City,” replied the man from 
the audienee—perhaps from inability to hear the 
exact words of the ques 


The Princess of Wales said to him once, while | 
| looking at several — in his studio, “I wonder 


But the farmer justice’s defence of the peace | 





| Our Dumb Animals prints an ineident communi- | 


that | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. Courses for De- 
grees, with electives. Library 22,000 vols. 
Good morals. No barrooms. Mountain location. Ex- 
penses small. d scholarships. Students from 22 
states and countries. Com’l and Prep’y Courses. Cata- 
logue with views, free. Address the REGISTRAR. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


32d Year begins Sept. 27th. Instruction is given | 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. | 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston,Maas. 











Lasell Seminary for 
Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass. 10 Miles from Boston. 


Lasell aims at training its girls into 
happy, a helpful women. The 
very breath of happiness prevails at 


Lasell. 
« 


Its girls are healthy, too. “I can 
always tell a Lasell girl when I see 
her,” once said a clever Boston society 
woman, “by her graceful walk, good 
color, alert mind and charm of man- 
ner.” Living in a cheery, breezy 

lace, near tennis-courts and basket- 

all standards, and the beautiful 
Charles River with its splendid canoe- 
courses, they can scarcely help being 
healthy and robust. | 


=< 


The spirit of deft-handed service and 

= direction of household matters 

ives in the Hall and comprises part of 

the deliberate course of training, mak- 

ing the pupils responsive, alert-minded 

women, to brighten and sweeten lives 
and homes. 

Be 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most ho 
like and progressive boarding-school / ever saw.” 

_Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, said: “ I be- 
lieve you are honestly trying to educate and not 
veneer young women for life’s duties.” 


Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1g00. Illus. Catalogue free. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any boy 
a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 

ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 

AT NINETEEN. 






“I took up the Electrical Engi- 
neering Course of The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton, Pa, I qualified 
myself for advancement and was rapidly promoted 
until I was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen. 
I still hold this position at a first-class salary.” 
CLARENCE F. TRYON, 40 W, 129th St., New York, 
Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 














Summer brings Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea and 
Dysentery. IMPERIAL GRANUM brings relief. Pre- 
ared according to directions, it will control the 
rregular movementsof the bowelsof both BABIES 


and ADULTS. Buy a package from your druggist 
and prove this for yourself. If you have a baby, 
you should have our Booklet; it is free. Address, 








JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. Y, 153 Water St., New York. 











WALTHAM 


Waltham Watches 


Over twenty-five years ago the 
American Waltham Watch Company 
stated that “350,000 Waltham 
Watches are speaking for themselves 


in the pockets of the people.” 
To-day EIGHT MILLION 


use throughout the civilized world. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 


WATCHES 


are in 
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“I'd thank you for 


COFFEE’ || : 


It has a flavor that’s all its own. 
Insist on having it. 
other is ‘‘just as good.’’ You've tried “‘some 
other,’? now try White House. 
every State and Territory in the Union 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


PRINCIPAL COFFEE-ROASTERS, 


little more of that 
WHITE 
HOUSE 


Try it. 
Don’t believe that some 


Sold in 


one and — cans only, 
never in bulk. 


Send your grocer’s name and 
yours for Illustrated Book- 
let, containing things 
you ought to know 
about coffee 
and spice. 
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T seemed to me the forest held its breath,— 

Before some shape, some unapparent form 

Of fear,—approaching With the wings of death 
On the impending storm. 


Above the hills, big, bellying clouds loomed black 
And ominous, yet silent as the blue 
That pools the calm of summer, deepening back 
’Twixt clouds of milky hue. 


Then instantly, as when a multitude 
Shout riot and war through some tumuliuous 
town, 
Innum:erable voices swept the wood 
As wild the wind rushed down. 


And fierce and few, as when a strong man weeps, 
Great rain-drops dashed the dust; and overhead, | 
Ponderous and vast down the prodigious deeps, 
Went slow the thunder’s tread. 


And swift and furious, as when giants fence, 
The lightning foils of tempest went insane ; 
Then far and near sonorous earth grew dense 

With long sweet sweep of rain. 








N February of the present 
year an old man died in | 
the Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York. Thousands 
knew him as the “Old 
Colonel.”” His story is 
briefly this: 

The “Old Colenel’’ was 
born of one of the best 
families in Ohio. He was 
reared in a wealthy Chris- 
tian home, and after leay- 
ing college he studied in 
the law office of Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s 
great War Secretary. He married and began the 
practice of law. But in college he had fallen 
into intemperate habits. When the Civil War 
began he enlisted as a private soldier. At the 
end of the war he was mustered out a colonel of 
cavalry—and a confirmed drunkard. 

He struggled against his fatal habit, but it 
finally ruined him. Home was gone, and wife 
and children followed. Bereft of everything, he 
left his own city, ayd after months of wandering, 
entered New York under an assumed name. 
For over a quarter of a century he led the life of 
a drunken vagrant and beggar, notorious as one 
of the most loathsome of his class. 

One night, while half-intoxicated, he entered 
the Bowery Mission, and during the service rose 
and prayed most unctuously. After the meeting 
he said he was “converted,” and asked for a 
quarter of a dollar. This the leader gave him, 
and begged him not to return too soon. 

The next night he came reeling in, and prayed 
once more, and tried to put his arms about the 
leader’s neck. He was vigorously repulsed, and 
the door was pointed out tohim. ~ 

“Do you mean it?” he asked, quivering. 

“Tf you stay much longer you’ll see if I mean 
it!” was the harsh reply. 

The old man went out, cursing the mission and 
everybody connected with it. ‘Two weeks later 
there was an up-town monthly meeting of the 
rescue-workers, and the young man who had 
turned the old beggar out told the story, and 
expressed his sorrow for his severity. He said 
that he had not been able to sleep since, or to 
pray, save for the man whom he had so rudely 
repulsed. 

The company, having heard their fellow- 
worker’s confession, knelt and prayed for the 
“Old Colonel,’’ who was perhaps starving or 
freezing upon the street. 

At the close of the meeting the penitent slum- 
worker hastened up to the “‘elevated,’”’ and took 
the first train for his down-town mission. As he 
hurried in, he saw a familiar, ragged figure 
shivering upon the back bench. This time he 
did not threaten the intruder, but put his arms 
about the old tramp’s neck and burst into tears. 
When the meeting was over he took charge of 
him, gave him a beefsteak dinner, a shave, clean 
clothes and a bath; and when the outcast 
emerged from this treatment, behold! he was 











transformed into a gentleman. 

At the same time his whole being seemed to | 
be pleading that his heart might be made as clean 
as his body. For six days he prayed earnestly: | 
“O Lord, forgive and restore me!”’ 

At the end of the sixth day a beautiful smile 
transfigured his sin-scarred face. He turned to 
his preserver and said: 

“O brother, I am saved !’’ 

“T believe you,”’ was the solemn reply. 

From that instant the old tramp was a char 
being. His craving for liquor was gone. 


aged 
His 


intellect was restored. Even lost youth seemed | 
to revisit that wasted frame. The besotted out- | 
cast became a dignified Christian man. 

Thirteen years he lived, and died happy in the 
knowledge that he had influenced for good many 





lives once as seemingly hopeless as his own had 
been. 

The first miracle in the work of uplifting the 
depraved is the miracle of patience, and that is 
possible only when faith and love are strong 
enough to conquer loathing. In many a repul- 
sive instance like the one just told, a sublime 
opportunity would have been wasted if natural 
feeling instead of Christian pity and kindness 
had had its way. 


+> >——— 


A War Correspondent’s 
Adventure. 


O humanity—that the vengeful passions of 
war are often softened and supplanted by 
chivalrous magnanimity and tenderness—is illus- 
trated anew in a story furnished by a South 
African correspondent of the London Daily News. 


| With a fellow-correspondent, he was riding 


between the advanced and rear guards of a 
company of Australian horse, on its way to join 


NE of the glorious commonplaces of | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The convicts 


but at last there came a_ change. 
little by little — 


tired of bushranging, and 
down to good conduct. The system of pena 
settlements was abolished. No more convicts 
eame out from England, and the people of the 
colonies agreed to forget the origin of those who 
were already there. 

Some of the convicts became the most indus- 
trious farmers and the most thrifty’ and law- 
abiding merchants in the country. Their children 
gave the lie to the law of — | becoming 
veritable gentlemen. Then it was that the people 
of the former penal colonies performed a surprising 
act of grace and confidence by decreeing the 
destruction of all the records of convict banish- 
ment, and all the sentences and orders applying 
to the members of the convict community. 

The descendants of the convicts are now merged 
and lost in the Australasian population. T ey 
are prominent in the affairs of the colonies, an 
hold offices of distinction. If their origin is known, 
no one taunts them with it. The offspring of the 
worst criminals of Great Britain, treated thus 
with full confidence, have not tainted the blood of 
Australasia, but have really proved an element 
of strength. 








the British lines, when they were ddenl 


| surrounded and attacked by a party of Boers. 


Although ordered to surrender, the detachment 
made a dash for liberty. The correspondent’s 
chum was shot dead, and he himself, wounded in 
the temple by a glancing bullet, fell unconscious 
beneath his dying horse. 

With a partial restoration to consciousness, he 
found himself again in the saddle, supported by 
two Boers. On halting, one of them, a young man 
with a handsome, kindly face, upheld the prisoner 
while the other refreshed him from a water- 
bottle. Then, carrying him to the shelter of a 
roadside grove, they laid him gently down, and 
carefully dressed and bandaged his wounded 
vemple. By this time, he began to see things 
clearly and to realize his position. He says: 


The same good-looking young fellow with the 
curly beard bent over me again. 

“Feel any better now, old fellow?” 

I stared hard at the speaker, for he spoke like 
an Englishman, and a well-educated one, too. 

— better. ’ma prisoner, am Io” 
es. 


“Are you an Englishman?” I asked. 

He laughed. “Not I,” he said. “I’m a Boer 
red, and I am the man who bowled you 
over. , What on earth made you do such a fool’s 
trick as to try to ride from our rifles at that 
distance ?” 

“Didn’t think I was welcome in these parts.” 

“Don’t make a jest of it, man,” the r said, 
gravely. “Rather thank God you are a living man 

is moment. It was His hand that saved you; 
nothing else could have done so.” 

He spoke reverently; there was no cant in the 
sentiment he uttered—his face was too open, too 
manly, too fearless for h 

“How long is it since 

“About three hours.” 

“Is my comrade dead?” 

“Quite dead,” the Boer replied. “Death came 
instantly to him. He was shot through the brain.” 

“Poor beggar!” I muttered. “And he’ll have to 

open veld, I suppose?” 


rot on the 
The r leader’s face flushed angrily. “Do 
“Rest oe. 
k 


sy. 
was knocked over?” 


= take us for savages?” he asked 
our - will get decent burial. What was 
rank ?” 

“War correspondent.” 

“And your own?” 

“War correspondent also. My papers are in 
my ket somewhere.” 

‘Sir,” said the Boer leader, “you dress exactly 
like two British officers. You ride out with a 
fighting party. You try to ride off at a gallop 
under the very muzzles of our rifles when we tell 
you to surrender. You can blame no one but 
yourselves for this day’s work.” 

“I blame no man. I played the game and am 


paying the | op 

hey told me how r Lambie’s horse had 
swerved between myself and them after Lambie 
had fallen. Then they saw me fall forward in the 
saddle, and they knew I was hit. A few strides 
later one of them sent a bullet through my 
horse’s head, and he rolled on top of me. Yet 
with it all 1 had eseaped with a graze over the 
right temple and a badly injured shoulder. Truly, 
as the Boer said, the hand of God must have 
shielded me. 
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A Successful Experiment. 

HE position which the Australasian colonies 
T are gaining in the world, particularly since 

their agreement to form a federation on 
the plan of the United States of America, and 
their hearty participation, with Canada, in Great 
Britain’s South African War, has attracted the 
attention of the world to them, and recalled the 
singular and striking fact that great penal colonies, 
where at one time disorder and crime prevailed, 
have become orderly and strictly self-governing 
communities. 


The story of the penal settlements of Australia 
and Tasmania, and the carnival of cruelty and of 
erjme which attended the convict system, is most 
remarkable in the _ of subsequent events. 
The crimes for which convicts were sent from 
England to Botany Bay and Van Diemen’s Land 
were in great part abominable, and the expiation 
was certainly terrible. 

The convicts were put at work in the broilin 
Australian sun. Often they worked in chains, an 
the chains were not counted as diminishing their 
capacity for hard labor. Even the best conducted 
among them were let out to farmers and the 

roprietors of sheep-ranges. If these farmers 
lappened to be humane, the convict might be 
reasonably happy. But in many cases the farmer 
regarded his convict helper as a slave,—as indeed 
he was;,—and a beast of burden to be used as 
cruelly as possible. 

The result was that as many of the convicts as 
could do so escaped to the woods, and became 
“bushrangers” or bandits. They preyed on the 


In Tasmania such ravages were particular! 
eee. The malefactors were under the lead- 
ership of one Mike Howe, an English highwayman, 
who had been sent to the colony on a long sentence 
and had escaped to the bush. His band of convicts 
raided the natives to provide themselves with 
wives, and these women served them willingly as 

— in the thickets and fastnesses of the 

sland. 

They became so much a terror to the peaceful 
settlers that when Mike Howe proposed a peace 
in which he was to be “treated as a gentleman,’ 


they were very glad to make the arrangement. 


But the governor-general at Sydney refused his 
sanction the pact, and Howe took to the bush 
again. He was pursued by troops, and a 
dreadful hand-to-hand combat was overcome and 


= by a gigantic soldier known as “Big 





s 


His followers continued the war relentlessly, 





| 
| 








| natives and on the settlers, committing robberies | 
| which not infrequently were attended with murder. | 








HE pine-trees lean above its cradle, laid 
Deep under tangled roots and mossy sod, 
Where mountains lift their faces unafraid 
Through sun and starlight to the face of God. 


Long shadows slant across the silent steep, 

And far above the green heights pierce the blue, 
While wood-doves lull the baby stream asleep 
With softly echoing call and dreamy coo. 


No voice comes near it from the world before, 

Telling of all its life shall dare and be, 

Where plunging cataracts through the wild crags 
roar, 

Or where white sails go down to find the sea. 


Held safe and still, the baby river sleeps 
Far in the mountain fastnesses apart, 
God’s sunlight lying on its guardian steeps, 
And God’s great future hidden in its heart. 


~ 
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What Her Name Was. 
M*: S. M. MONTGOMERY, writing in 





Lippincott’s Magazine, gives an amusing 

account of an interview with a new 
servant. She had telephoned to an intelligence 
office for a cook. “Annie” was the only name 
written on the card which the woman brought 
from the office. 


“Annie,” I said, “what is the rest of your name?” 

“That is it,”” was the reply. 

“Yes,” I continued, “I know your name is Annie, 
but Annie what?” 4 

“That is it, I tell you, missus,” she said, with a 
broad smile. 

“You have two names, surely,” I insisted, “a 
first name and a second name. Now what is your 
second name ?” 

“QO missus,” she exclaimed, with some impa- 
tience, “I tell you that is it!” pee: 

With rising displeasure, thinking she was tri- 
3. very decidedly, ‘Your name is Annie 
wi 


“Oh,” she cried, cuteaaipationty, “IT am so glad 
you know! I tink you will never know. Yes, that 
1s ” 


For a while I sat in silent despair, the girl eying 
me with a rueful countenance. Finally a happy 
thought struck me. 

“Annie,” I asked, very mildly, “what is your 
father’s name ?” 

“Michael,” was the doleful reply. 

“Michael what?” I almost gasped, feeling that 
I was suddenly trem ee © arrot. But like the 
eternal “Nevermore” of Poe’s “Raven,” came the 
echo, “That is it.” | 

A sudden illumination! Perhaps mine is the | 
dull brain. | 

“What do you put on your father’s letters?” I | 
inquired. | 

“That is what I must put, or he would not get | 
them,” was the sobbing reply. | 

Unwilling to give up after such a trial of patience 
| aaa sides, I asked, gently, ‘‘How do you spell 


Slowly came the solution of the eni g 
“Waretet.” Pe 
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Indians Capture a Safe. 


BAND of Apache Indians once captured the 
A United States cavalry paymaster’s safe, 
and the story is related in the New York | 

Sun by an ex-sergeant of cavalry. At that time | 
the paymaster rode in an ambulance with the | 


safe, and was escorted by a guard of six mounted | 
men. One night this guard was attacked by a) 
large force of Indians. Two men were killed, 

and the ambulance with the safe was captured. | 
The safe contained about seven thousand dollars 
in greenbacks. It weighed four hundred pounds, 
and had a combination lock. The Apaches had 
never seen a safe at close quarters before, but 
they knew it contained money, and they wanted 
to get it. 


They first pounded off the knob with stones, 
thinking the door could then be pried open. The 
attempt was a failure, of course, and then they 
tried their tomahawks on the chilled steel, hopin: 
to cut a hole in it. They had seen iron softene 
by fire, and their third move was to give the safe 
a three-hour roasting. Luckily for Uncle Sam, it 
was Swogwost. They threw big rocks upon it while 
it was still hot, and it was dented here and there; 
but they were as far from the money as ever. 

The safe was next dragged up the side of a 
mountain, and tumbled over a precipice two 
hundred feet high. The Indians expected to see 
t burst open, but the only damage done was to 
break off one of the wheels. The safe was left 
soaking in the river for three or four days, and 
— was the Indians’ disappointment at finding 

emselves still baffled. 

Next they tried gunpowder ; but knowing noting 
of blasting, they brought about an explosion whic 
burned half a dozen warriors and left the safe 
none the worse. 

The redskins worked over the safe, off and on, 7 
for a month or more, but failed to get at the 
— In disgust they finally left it in a deep 
ravine. 

Fourteen months later peace came, and we 
accidentally pot track of the safe. It was found 
lying in the bed of a creek with a great pile of 

riftwood around it. It was a hard-looking safe 
and we felt slight hope that the money had escaped 
fire and water. 

When we got it to the fort, however, and blew 
off the door, there were the seven thousand 
dollars as snug as you 
somewhat damaged, bu 











lease. The bills were | 
Uncle Sam redeemed 


{of natural history specimens. 


IC 


| make him the people’s novelist. Says his daughter: 
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every dollar. When the Apaches heard of our 
etting the money one of them, who had worked 
ardest on the safe, growled at me: 
“White man some fool, Indian more fool, and 
iron box great big, big fool!” 


_—_——— tO 


Vulture and Rattlesnake. 


HEN the International Boundary Com- 
W mission resurveyed the territorial lines 

between the United States and Mexico, 
the naturalists of the party gathered a car-load 
Doctor Mearns, 
who with his assistants collected nearly twenty 
thousand specimens of birds and mammals, tells 
of a fight in the air between a California vulture 
and a rattlesnake, which he saw while exploring 
the Cocopah Mountains of Lower California. 


It was in the early es The big bird had 
seized the snake behind the head, and was strug- 
ling upward with its writhing, deadly burden. 
he snake’s captor appeared aware that its victim 
was dangerous. The burden was heavy, as the 
reptile was nearly five feet long. 
he grip of the bird on the snake’s body was not 
of the best. The snake seemed to be squirming 
from _its captor’s talons, at least sufficiently to 
enable it to strike. Its triangular head was seen 
to recoil and dart at the mass of feathers. 

It did this once or twice, and then with a 
shriek the vulture dropped its prey. The bird 
was probably five hundred feet or so above the 
observers. The astonished men were then treated 
to a spectacle seldom seen. Few birds but a 
vulture could accomplish such a feat. 

The instant the snake escaped from the bird's 
clutches, it dropped earthward like a shot. And 
like a shot the bird — after it, catching it in 
mid-air with a grip that caused death. At any 
rate, the snake ceased to wriggle, and the vulture 
soared away to a mountain-peak to devour its 
hard-earned meal. 

That the snake did not bite the vulture and 
cause its death, can only be explained by the fact 
that the thick feathers probably protected the 
flesh from the reptile’s fangs. 
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Dickens’s ‘‘ Nerves.”’ 


HARLES DICKENS had what the old 
woman scornfully said she “thanked God 
she hadn’t!”—‘“nerves.” They helped to 


“After the morning’s close work he was some- 
times quite preoccupied when he came in to 
luncheon. Often when we were only our home 
party at Gad’s Hill, he would come in, take some- 
hing to eat in a mechanical way, and return to 
his study to finish the work he had left, scarcely 
having spoken a word. 

“Our talking at these times did not seem to 
disturb him, although cy | sudden sound, as the 
dropping of a spoon or the clicking of a glass, 
would send a spasm of pain across his face.” 


In 1865 he was so shaken up by a railroad 
accident that always afterward he suffered an 
intense dread whenever he found himself in any 
kind of conveyance. 


“On one occasion,” says his daughter, “when 
we were on our way from London to our little 
country station, Higham, where the carriage was 
to meet us, my father suddenly clutched the arms 
of the —— carriage seat, while his face grew 
ashy ogy and great drops of aoe stood 
upon his forehead; and although he tried hard to 
master the dread, it was so strong that he had to 
leave the train at the next station. 

“The accident had left its impression upon the 
memory, and it was destined never to be effaced. 
The hours spent upon railroads were thereafter 
hours of pain to him. I realized this often when 
travelling with him, and no amount of assurance 
could dispel the feeling.” 


S 
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Unnecessary Hardship. 


TRIKING instances sometimes occur to 
prove that men are creatures of habit. 
“Experience is a great thing,” says a writer 


| in the Washington Post, “but it gets in the way 


sometimes ;” and he tells a bit of personal expe- 
rience to illustrate his meaning. 


I have spent a good deal of time on the ocean, 
but my first shipwreck, so to speak, occurred on 
Lake Superior the first time I saw that great lake. 

I was out in a small boat and lost an oar. Thie 
wind was offshore and the water rough, and | 
was soon adrift. It was three days before I was 
picked up by a steamer. I was without food or 
water for the whole time. Of course I suffered, 
but I believe my worst suffering was from humil- 
iation after I was rescued. 

The first thing I asked for was a drink of water. 
One of the men in the rescuing boat looked at me 
as if he thought me delirious ; but when I repeated 
my request he took a tin can, leaned over the side 
S the boat, and dipping up some water, gave it 

me. 

Then I realized for the first time that I was on 
fresh water instead of salt, and that there was 
not the least excuse for a sane man’s going thirsty 
a minute. 

It seems incredible that I could have been so 
daft, but I was. Superior was so big and so 
ocean-like that I had simply assumed it to be salt 
without — anything about it. So I say 
experience is as likely as not to run a person into 
trouble if he hasn’t common sense to steer by. 


—__—_—_#o > 


Gently Rebuked. 


GOOD many people maintain that the only 
argument that really reaches a practical 
joker is astoutclub. Yet the Philadelphia 

Times prints an incident of an Italian café which 
seems to show that milder measures answer when 
there is in the offender’s make-up a substratum ot 
manly feeling. 

In the evenings there was always fine music 
in the café, made by a man and his wife. Sie 
played on a stringed instrument, and after several 
selections, carried around a little filigree silve! 
basket, in which she collected coins from the 

ests. 
woes night, as the music began, a man seated at 
one of the tables held up a gold coin. The woman 


| smiled, and the man dropped it on the marble slab 


that covered the steam-pipes. When she made 
her collection she went last for the gold coin, !ut 
as she picked it up she gave a cry, and dropped | 
again, for it had become heated on the slab. , 
The next evening, when the musicians appea! ; i 
the woman’s hand was bandaged, and s ~~ 
some difficulty in managing her instrument. Whe! 
she made her collection she avoided the man wil 
had played the practical joke on her; and Wght 
after night she did the same thing. ; 
In vain he offered her apologies and other cous, 
but she merely bowed and smiled in passing a, 
and never allowed him to give her the slight 5 
donation. Of course one can imagine the offend: rs 
feelings; but who can find fault with the womat > 
gentle, yet dignified, rebuke? 
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The Merry-Go-Round. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for the merry-go-round 
Where gaily the children whirl over the ground. | 


There are galloping goats, there are ponies that 
prance, 


That was the way “The Four-O’clocks”’ began. | 
During the rains and fogs of early winter the | 





|on Saturdays all that they had noticed about | for she stayed near the window all day. Right 
| flowers, plants and insects. ‘There was surely | amongst the bright green leaves of grandma’s 
| enough of each at hand. 


geraniums and twining ivy. She brought neither 
bag or bundle when she came to make her little 
visit, and she never offered to pay Grandma 


| club met and studied in the houses where there | Fulton a cent for her board or lodging. “I'll 


There are dogs running races and donkeys that) were conservatories, growing more interested | keep her as long as she’ll stay, yes, indeed I 


dance. 


There are sleighs drawn by swans, there are February they were a real little botany club. 


chariots of gold, 
With dashing young drivers so gallant and bold. 
There’s a long-necked giraffe, and a zebra that 
jumps, 
And a camel that has two bee-you-ti-ful humps. 
There’s a lion that ambles without any roar, | 
And a dragon that never was harnessed before. 





But all these fierce creatures are 
gentle and good 

And exceedingly safe, as they’re 
made out of wood. 


So let us hurrah! for the merry-go- 
round, 
While gaily the children whirl over 
the ground. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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How the Four-O’clocks 
Grew. 


Six little girls who lived on the 
same block in a pretty California 
city made up their minds they 
must have a club. All their 
mothers belonged to clubs, so of 
course they ought to have one. 
They were all over ten years old 
now, quite beyond the age of 
“Lady go to see’ or “Mother;” 
and as they all rode wheels, “run- 
ning games” were a thing of the 


past. 

They met on each others’ door- 
steps every Wednesday after school 
at four. Some days they sewed 
doll clothes, or cut garments for 
paper-dolls ; but dolls were getting 
too young for them, or they too old 
for dolls. Besides, the older people 
seemed to think the front steps 
not the best sewing-room in the 
world; and the little girls had 
begun to feel that something that 
wouldn’t make quite so much 
muss, or quite so much picking up 
afterward, would be better. But 
the question was, ‘‘What to do?” 

They had been a long time in 
selecting a name for the club! 
The mothers were all tired of sug- 
gesting names that never seemed 
to suit all these particular young 
ladies, and finally the name came 
by pure accident. One day “the 
club,” still nameless, sat on Mar- 
guerite Manning’s steps, a laugh- 
ing, rosy group. A fine-looking 
old gentleman paused to look at 
them, and as he passed on, lifted 
his hat and said, “A sweet little 
bunch of four-o’clocks !’’ 

“The very name!” the girls all 
exclaimed together. But then 
came the question of “What were 
four-o’clocks ?’”’ So in they all ran 
to ask Marguerite’s mother. L 

It happened that Marguerite’s 
mother had the gift of story-telling, 
and she entertained the girls by a 
description of the spicy, rosy blos- 
soms that open so late in the day, 
and told them of her dear old 
Village home in faraway New 

England, where, when she was a 
tiny, timid child of four, she went 
to her first school. How she 
would run up the long, dusty 
Toad, breathless with fear, till at 
@ certain corner she was met by a 
whiff of the opening four-o’clocks, 
when she felt safe and would trot 


Then swept over the land that glorious flood 


When | 


we 


‘HO, HEAVE HO! 

Ho, heave ho! The winds may blow, Ho, heave ho! The winds may blow, 
For our ship is strong and brave. 

On we go, the winds may blow, 
But fearless we ride the wave. 


Ho, heave ho! The winds may blow, 
Jolly sailors all are we. 

On we go, the winds may blow, 
For we love the deep blue sea. 


|and enthusiastic with every meeting, till by | will!’ declared grandma, decidedly, “for she’s 


worth her weight in gold!” 
That morning something happened. Little 


of wild flowers, nowhere in the world so wonder- | Ruth came to spend the day with grandma, and 
ful as in California. Now, added to their | she spied this funny little boarder before she had 
Wednesday home meetings, came delightful | been in the sitting-room half an hour. 

Saturday outings with Miss Kautner. 
near at hand they went afoot or awheel, but to | hands with delight. “Here’s a real, live ladybug 
the distant foot-hills or beaches, and into the deep, |on one of your geraniums, grandma!’’ Then 


“Oh! oh! oh!’’ she exclaimed, clapping her 





Sheen ial . at 


But with laughter gay and song, 
On we go, the winds may blow, 
Our gallant ship speeds along. 


Ho, heave ho! The winds may blow, 


And we dearly love to roam. 
On we go, the winds may blow, 
But soon we'll be at home. 


B. M. Waters. 





on round the corner to meet a welcome home | dim cafions they went, too, by stage, boat or car. | she took grandma’s boarder in her chubby right 


= their rosy faces over the fence smiling upon 
r 


But although she could tell them all about | 

four-o'clocks, she had not a suggestion to offer 

m regard to some work for the club to do; nor | 

were any of the other mothers able to think of | 

anything. They all agreed, however, that what- 

om the club did must be done on the back 
DS. 

At last they thought to ask Miss Kautner, a 
favorite teacher, whom the girls thought equal to 
‘the lady from Philadelphia” herself! Miss 
Kautner was asked, and what should she advise | 

but study! 
“( Ih, horrors !”” cried the club. “More books!” 
No, Miss Kautner said she would give them a 


few little simple talks on botany for a few Satur- | 


days, taking the flowers that grew lavishly at | 


Great lunch hampers, emptied at noon beside } 
some clear, cold spring, were brought home at | 
night filled with flowers, ferns, mosses, stones 
and shells for future study. 

Two years have passed away, and our little 
doll-dressing friends now write really interesting 
papers, and study in a truly thorough way, and 
are as happy in their work as the day is long. 
And that is how “The Four-O’clocks”’ grew. 

Lizziz E. JOHNSON. 
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Grandma’s Boarder. 


She, oh! Such a funny little boarder! She | 
wore a bright red dress with tiny black polka- | 
dots all over it, and she never spoke one word to 
anybody, although she stayed a whole long week. | 


hand, and shut it as tight as she could. 

“Ladybug, ladybug, fly away home,” she 
said, gleefully, “ ’cause your house is on fire, an’ 
your children will burn!” Very fast waved her 
hand, up and down, back and forth; and when 
she opened it once more, away flew Mistress 
Ladybug out of the open window. 

“Dear, dear me!’ said grandma, when she 
found out what Ruth had done. “What will my 
plants do without her, for she has eaten every 
tiny green aphis that she could find. She was 
the best boarder that I ever had. I do hope that 
she will come back again.’’ 

But she never did. MARGARET DANE. 
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A LITT e lad of three years when asked why 


= loor-step ; and they could review what they | She was evidently very fond of watching the | he had opened the gate after being forbidden to 
(at their Wednesday meetings, and tell her | people as they passed up and down the street, | do so, replied, “To get a little fresh air.” 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 
the names of an Italian patriot and an American 
author, born July 4th. 
Concealed Crosswords. 


Beside the sea-girt harbor road, 
Where tides have ebbed and tides have flowed, 


Among the kelp and weeds I found 
A Roman poppy on the ground. 


At least, when once in Rome last fall, 
Irene walked with me round the wall, 


We saw some like it, brilliant red, 
Yet, “This is lettuce,” some one said. 


(Twas strange, but stranger still, a bone 
To some may be a cherry-stone.) 


Along the harbor road I go 
When genial southwest zephyrs 
blow ; 


But when I feel a boreal breeze 
I turn and seek some sheltering 
trees, 


And sit me down, and there I stay 
Unless it blows and rains all day. 


Oh, then I feel rheumatic fears, 
For I’m a gentleman of years. 


2. 
ENIGMAS, 
I. 
Few like petitions brought before 
_ them, 
Fewer still will e’en glance o’er 
them ; 
Fewer yet, there’s no denying, 
Find their presence gratifying. 
But a little insect humble, 
Not alone will never grumble ; 
But, ’twill scarcely be believed, 
When petitions are received, 
Placed before it, it grows cheery, 
Gay it is, but never dreary. 
i. 
Take a letter twice, 
Leave a little space 
_’Twixt the two; and place 
Us therein. As mice 
Still you all must keep. 
Silence, understand, 
Now is the cominand. 


“——!_‘ The baby is asleep!” 


3. 

AN HERB GARDEN. 
Containing Names of Twenty-four 
Herbs. 

My little neighbor, aged ten, 
NVhose pranks I often pardon, 
Just called to me across the fen, 
“Nell wants to see your garden!” 


The message caused me quite a stir 
I love my merry neighbor ; 

I call her my herb almoner, 
She helps me in my labor. 


A voice said, “Can I sell you, sor? 
Relief I’m sorely needing; 

Sure ’arn I can’t a living, for 
No one my case is heeding 


“And ill enough I’ve fared in m wn, 
I haven’t turned a penny ; 

Royal the blessings I'll call down 
If help you will give any.” 


“Take any car away from here; 
To thorough worth I render 
This Cuba silver, due, my dear, 

So jovial a vender. 


“I’m interested in your brogue, 
And in your purring basket.” 
“My kitten,” said the little rogue, 
“] couldn’t sell; don’t ask it. 


“Her cruel manners make me sigh, 
My little cat nips badly ; 

And though we bear no rancor, I 
And Eric feel it sadly.” 


“T hope thy anger was not stirred, 
Forgiveness proves thy metal; 

The lovely rose Mary preferred 
Perhaps thy woes will settle. 


“Now show the garden to thy friend, 
For she’s the latest comer ; 

The saffron skies a storm portend, 
But few we’ve had this summer. 


“Savory the odors, I affirm, 
That all the air are filling; 
Come out,—don’t step upon that 
worm, 
Wood birds their songs are still- 
ing. 
“A breeze is blowing off the shore, 
Hounds in the woods are baying. 
Take Sultan, Sylvia, I implore ; 
He’ll guard us in our straying.” 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
1. I wonder he did not 1234567 
his account of his 567 when your 
comments were 80 1234. 
2. What a comical idea it was to 
123 a 456 in a 78910 until he had acquired a 
better style of 12345678910. 

3. I tried my best to 123456 with your 456, but 
it was of no use. He did not talk like a 123456 
78910 being, although one of his arguments was 
78910. 

4. Do not let the 345 12, or you will 12345 the 
blame of its owner. : 

5. My poor captive 1234! I will put a bunch 
of 12345678 beside him. Perhaps it will 5678 
him to singing. 

6. You have heard the 1234567. If any 123 
goes outside the bounds after this 4567 he must 
pay the penalty. 

7. Why do you try to 1234567 yourself? 1 
should go were it ever 23 4567. 

8. It would be impossible to 1234567 our 


horror. There was hardly a 567 of hope of reach- | 


ing the 1234. 

9. You might as well be 123456 about it. You 
opened the 123, I know x 456, and 789 all you 
wanted. You will probably be a 123456789 for 
the doctor’s tender mercies before long. 

| 10. When you come to 123456 the chances, it 
| seems as if you must 123 456 if at all. 

11, As you watched the contest you could see 
that every muscle was 34567 12 bearing the 
1234567 strain. , 

12. 678 him be represented as a 12345 savage, 

| running the 12345678 of his foes. 
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Tue SITUATION IN CHINA has grown more 
serious. Thousands of the imperial troops have 
joined in the attacks upon foreigners. When 
this record closes, June 28th, the fate of the 
foreigners in Peking isin doubt. No direct news 
has been received from them since June 19th. 
The foree led by the British Admiral Seymour, 
which started from Tien-tsin | 
for their relief, could not reach | 
them, and was itself relieved 
by a later expedition, after 15 
days of continuous fighting. 
The foreigners in Tien-tsin, 
after undergoing several days’ 
bombardment, were succore/l 
June 23d by a relieving force 
from Taku. The Chinese forts 
at Taku— which lie at the | 
mouth of the Pei-ho River and command the | 
approach from the sea to Tien-tsin and Peking— | 
were taken by the forces of the allied powers | 
June 17th. The President has ordered the | 
Oregon and the. Brooklyn to reénforce the fleet 
at Taku, and troops have been ordered sent from | 


Manila. E is | 

Tur NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVEN- | 
TION, which met at Philadelphia June 19th-21st, | 
renominated William McKinley, of Ohio, for | 
President, and nominated Theodore Roosevelt, | 
of New York, for Vice-President, in each case | 
by a unanimous vote. The renomination of | 
President McKinley had 
long been a foregone con- 
clusion, but the selection of 
Governor Roosevelt for the 
second place was somewhat 
unexpected, as he had ex- 
pressed unwillingness to be 
nominated. The desire for 
his nomination was, how- 
ever, so strong that other | 
candidates were withdrawn, 
and he was made the choice 
of the convention. Mr. McKinley is 57 years 
old, and is completing his first term as President, 
after a long public career in Congress, and as 
Governor of Ohio. Mr. Roosevelt is 41 years old, 
and is completing his first term as Governor of 
New York. He displayed vigorous qualities as 
civil service commissioner, 
as police commissioner of | 
New York, and as assistant | 
secretary of the navy; and | 
he gained distinction as | 
colonel of the “ Rough 
Riders”’ in the war in Cuba. | 

THe REPUBLICAN} 
PLATFORM expresses alle- | 
giance to the principle of | 
the gold standard; declares | 
steadfast opposition to the free coinage of silver ; | 
condemns monopolies in trade; favors protection | 
to American labor, and approves the policy of 
the administration in home and foreign affairs. 
It renews the pledge of independence and self- 
government to Cuba, which was given when war 
with Spain was declared; and touching the 
Philippines, while it affirms the duty of putting 
down armed insurrection, it promises the islands 








AominalL SEYMOUR 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 








GovERNOR ROOSEVELT. 


the largest measure of self-government consistent | - 


with their welfare and the duty of the United 
States. 


THE First ELECTIONS IN CUBA under the 
new order of things took place June 16th. They 
were for municipal offices only, and the regis- 
tration before the elections and the vote cast at 
them were smaller than had been expected. 


AMNESTY TO THE FILIPINOS.—Under the | 
authority of the President, General MacArthur 
published at Manila, June 2ist, a proclamation | 

‘ ., Offering amnesty to all Fili- | 
pinos who have been in| 
insurrection against the | 
United States. The only | 
condition is that they shall | 
within 90 days renounce 
all connection with the in- 
surrection and acknowledge 
the authority of the United | 
States. They are promised 
complete immunity for the 
past and liberty of action 
for the future. The only persons excepted are 
those who have violated the laws of war. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Mrs. Gladstone, widow 
of William E. Gladstone, the English statesman, 
‘died June 14th, aged 88. She was 
of unusual strength and beauty 
of character, the constant com- 
panion and helper of her hus- 
band, and active fn many works 
of charity. ——Count Michael 
Muravieff, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, died suddenly 

CounT Muravierr. June ist. 
more than 30 years in diplomatic service, and 
was active in the arrangements for the Peace 
Conference at The Hague. 
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CARD. 


To the many inquirers, asking how we are able to supply 
The Youth’s Companion readers with High-Grade Sewing 


Machines at such low prices, we answer: They are sent directly from the 
factory to the purchaser, thus saving to our readers the large per cent. 
added to the cost of Sewing Machines when sold through the ordinary methods. 


The New Companion is strictly high grade in material and construction. 
If you intend to purchase a Sewing Machine, it will pay you first to see our Two 
Sewing Machine Booklets and Samples of Work. Free for the asking. 


——— 
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He had been for| 





MODEL goo. 


CERTAINLY YOUTH’S COMPANION READERS HAVE NO 
EXCUSE FOR PAYING AN EXTRAVAGANT PRICE 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


Read the. following : 


**T know of persons who have laid aside a sixty-five-dollar Sewing 
Machine for your 1900 New Companion Sewing Machine.’””—T. L. 
Brown, Iuka, Miss. 


**It is now almost three years since I sent to you for a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine, and will say I have not been sorry for one moment 
that I did it. It works just splendid, never out of order, light-running 
and almost noiseless. I worry sometimes when the boys sit down to it 
with their fixings,—sometimes it is a piece of leather, sometimes very heavy 
cloth,—but it is just the same. Indeed, there is nothing about it to get out 
of order.’’—Mrs. J. E. BixLer, Clarence, Iowa. 





BALL-BEARING. 


“* It affords me great pleasure to say that the New Companion Sewing Machine purchased of you two years ago is giving me 
the best of satisfaction. I know of no better machine, and doubt if there is one.’,—Mrs. LILLig C. DEAN, Aquetuck, N. Y. 


Re, 


pda. ats 





Factory where the New Companion Sewing Machine is Made Expressly for Companion Readers. 


**T think my New Companion Sewing Machine is splendid. 
neighbor came in to see it and may buy.’’—NELLIE CLENDENEN, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


THREE STYLES. 


We offer three styles, each with BALL BEARINGS, 
Twin Spool Holder, latest improvements, and Polished 
Quartered Oak Tables. The balls, the same as used on 
high-grade bicycles, are made from the finest grade tool- 
steel, and should last a lifetime. The Twin Spool Holder 
enables the operator to wind the bobbin without unthreading 
the needle or removing the work. Its advantages are self- 
evident. Each Machine is supplied with a Set of Latest 
Steel Attachments, full Nickel-Plated, and Warranted for 
Ten Years. The New Companion is an embodiment of all 
that is up-to-date in Sewing Machines. No more satisfac- 
tory or durable Machine can be had at any price. 


STYLEr. Five Drawers ..... $19.00. 
STYLE 2. With DropHead. ... . $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head $23.75. 


We Pay the Freight. 


On receipt of price, we will deliver the Machine, Freight 
Paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office 
west of these states, we will deliver any one of the New 
Companion Sewing Machines, FREE, for $3.00 extra. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. We also allow thirty days’ trial, and 
if the Machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned 
at our expense and the full amount paid will be refunded. 


**T bought a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine of you 
about six years ago. It has 
given the best satisfaction.’’— 
Mrs. H. H. Hovey, Cam- 
bridge, Kans. 


**Tam charmed with my 
New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine. I have had it since 
August 26, ’95.’-—MaccIE J. 
CROMARTIE, Garland, N. C. 


**T purchased a machine 
of you five years ago which 
was very satisfactory. En- 
closed you will-find $21.75, 
for which please send to my 
address the New Companion 
Sewing Machine with Drop 
Head.’’—Mrs. J.G. TIFFANY, 
Howard, R. I. 


** Recently I saw at one 
of my neighbors’ a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine. It 
had been in use for six years, 
and was in perfect condition 
and much liked. I want one 
of the $19.00 machines.’’— 
Mrs. H. C. Crockett, Bel- 
fast, Me. 


It is as good as I would have had to pay $60.00 for here. A 





SEND FOR SEWING MACHINE BOOKLET. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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fue Mystery oF Rapium.—The sub-| 
stunce called radium emits radiations resembling | 


the X-rays without the application of work or |: 


energy from external sources, and without 
appreciable loss of weight. This seems to be 
inconsistent with the law of the conservation of 
energy, but the mystery is explained by the cal- 
culations of Monsieur Beequerel, which show 
that a loss of weight so infinitesimal that in a 
thousand million years it would amount to no 
more than a milligram would suffice to account 
for the observed effects. According to this 
explanation the emanations from radium consist 
of material particles. But how infinitely minute 
must those particles be! 

A REMARKABLE NEW ZEALAND BIRD.— 
The capture of a fourth . specimen of the | 
“takahe,” or flightless rail of New Zealand, is 
regarded as one of the most important events of 
recent years in ornithology. The capture was 
effected nearly two years ago, | 
but detailed accounts of the | 
bird have only just reached 
England. The takahe (Notor- | 
nis hochstetteri) is about 
equal in size to a goose, but its 
wings are very small, and un- 
like all of its relatives in other 
lands, it caunot fly. Its breast 
is of a = blue color, and its powerful beak is | 
described as “a large equilateral triangle of hard | 
pink horn,” apparently an excellent weapon. 
The first specimen of the bird was caught in 
1849, the second in 1851 and the third in 1879. 
The new specimen is said to be the finest of all, 
and $1,500 have been offered for it. 

DEATH TO COCKROACHES.—One of the 
bulletins of the Department of Agriculture 
mentions a simple Australian remedy for cock- 
roaches. It consists in feeding the insects upon 
a mixture of flour and plaster of Paris which, it 
is said, they greedily devour. The plaster of 
Paris ‘‘sets” after they have swallowed it, and 
that is the end of them. 

GiAss DIssOLVED IN WATER.— Every 
kind of glass at a sufficiently high temperature, | 
says Prof. Carl Barus, must eventually show | 
complete solubility in water. Under pressure | 
glass dissolves in water heated to 410° Fahren- | 
heit. Sea-water more than about 660 feet | 
beneath the surface will remain liquid at that | 
temperature, and if it: penetrates the earth’s 
crust where the temperature is equally high, it | 
will, apart from the pressure, liquefy the silicates, | 
or glassy rocks. Professor Barus concludes that | 
at a depth of about five miles, silicates in contact 
with water are virtually fluid, and that the level | 
of aqueous fusion in the earth is five times | 
nearer the surface than is that of igneous fusion. | 











PECULIARITY OF THE MERGANSER.—The 
merganser is a species of fish-duck of great 
beauty of plumage, common in the Adirondacks. | 
Senator George Chahoon, who has studied the | 
birds of this region for many years, notes al 
habit of the merganser which he thinks is | 
unique, and he is surprised that ornithological | 
writers have not recorded it—the males are 
entirely migratory, and the females are not. “For | 
more than 20 years,” says Mr. Chahoon, “I 
have seen female mergansers on the Ausable | 
River all winter, and I have frequently seen 
them on the other Adirondack rivers; but I have 
never seen a male merganser in the winter, and 
in the late fall the males and females gather in 
Separate flocks, and when the male mergansers 
appear in the spring they are always in flocks by 
themselves.” a 

A SusPENDED RAILROAD.—Between the | 
towns of Elberfeld and Barmen in western Ger- 
many, a remarkable elevated railroad is nearing 
completion, while part of 
it has been in operation 
for several months. The 
cars are suspended be- 
neath the superstructure 
from a single rail on 
which run motor trucks 
attached to the car roofs, 
the motive power being 
electricity. Each car can 
accommodate 50 passen- 
gers, and the maximum 
speed, with a train of | 
either two or four cars, is 25 milesan hour. The | 
Toad, which is more than eight miles in length, 
ctosses the Wupper River without interruption. 





LAnGEst OF ANIMALS.—Mr. Beddard, in 


his new book on whales, reminds readers that 

althous \ the imagination is apt to picture the 

Slant reptiles of the Jurassic and Cretaceous 

Period: ‘is having exceeded in size all modern | 

animals, yet in fact there is no evidence that the | 

so has ever contained, either on the land or in 
Sea, 


creatures exceeding the whale in bulk. 
dhe ammoth was larger than the elephant, 
4 the i ichthyosaurus could not match the whale 
or size, although with its terrible jaws it would 
doubtless have been the whale’s master. 








A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Imparts vigor and strength. 











CIDFV: CRI: RRS 
Ladies’ Watches 


All styles and sizes are shown 
in our Blue Book—Copy Free. 
New England Watch Company, 
37 Meteo en Lane, New York. 
9 State St., Chicago. 
Spreckels Bidg, San Francisco. 


BLUE BOOK 
CSRGS:0:C gf 
STAMMERING 


pormeneniy cured by a physi- 
cian—a peace specialist for over 
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My D DEAR SiR: Allow me to 
express my pleasure at the im- 
peevemens my son has made in 

is speech as the result of your 
treatment. I feel that your work 
with him has been _— judi- 
cious and satisfactory. 


H. B. 

(Rev. H.B. Frissell, D i” A 
dent of the Hampton Indian and 
Colored Schools, Hampton, Va.} 

The celebrated German and 
French methods are utilized and | 
improved by the suggestions of 
a progressive American Li ha 
cian. Send for pamphlet, giving 
outline of treatment and refer- 
ences. Postage 4 cents. 





F. A. BRYANT, M. D., 














103 W. 72d Street, - - NEW YORK. 
(Por nearly 20 years at 9 W. 14th St.) 


(pee EARN~ ABICYCLE | 








Grand chance for ladies and boys and 
irls to obtain a bicycle without money. 
Just coll a small amount Baker’s Teas, Coffees, 
r Starch among your friends. An hour’s 
wee, ‘each day in spare time will earn you 
a splendid Dicycle quickly. We also give 
smaller premiums of watches, cameras, 
dinner sets, f ture, mackintoshes, etc. 
Credit given. Write for catalogue, etc. 
W. G. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 


FEEDING FOR HEALTH. 
DIRECTIONS BY A FOOD EXPERT. 


A complete change in food makes a complete 
change in body. Therefore, if you are ailing in 
any way, the surest road back to health is to 
change your diet. Try the following breakfast 
for ten days and mark the result: 

Two soft-boiled eggs. (If you have a weak 
stomach, boil the eggs as follows: Put two eggs 
into a pint tin cup of boiling water, cover, and set | 
off the stove. Take out in nine minutes; the | 
whites will be the consistency of cream and partly | 
digested. Don’t change the directions in any} 
particular.) Some fruit, cooked or raw, cooked | 
preferred, a slice of toast, a little butter, four 
heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with some 
cream, a cup of properly boiled Postum Food 

ffee. 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is fully and | 
scientifically cooked at the factory, and both that | 
and the Postum Coffee have the diastase (that | 
which digests the starchy part) developed in the | 
manufacture. Both the food and the coffee, 
therefore, are predigested and assist, in a natural 
way, to digest the balance of the food. Lunch at 
noon, the same. 

For dinner in the evening use meat and one or | 
| two vegetables. Leave out the fancy desserts. | 
Never overeat. Better a little less than too much. | 

If you can use health as a means to gain success | 
in business or in a profession, it is well worth the | 
time and attention required to arrange your diet 
to accomplish the result. 
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Works Like a Carpet Sweeper. 


The old hand rake catches some twigs and grass, 
and makes work hard and the temper bad. 


The Finley Rotary Lawn Rake 


is the only machine ever invented that takes the 
place of the antiquated hand rake. All loose 
=, twigs, leaves, and litter entirely raked from | 
wn in one-third the time usually required. Our 
rake gives a ad ak, appearance to lawn, im- 
ete the condition and produces thicker sod. 
sily adjusted to fit any kind of work: simple 
. nothing to a out of order. Unequaled 
Finley Rotary Lawn 
ake is as BFE, as the lawn_ mower. 
Saves time, money and lawn. Every rake guar- 
anteed to wo: Ee porte oe Price $12.00. Used and 
Sconquneated y J. M. Studebaker, the great 
vehicle-manufacturer of South Bend, Ind. 
for illustrated circular and full information. 


FINLEY LAWN RAKE COMPANY, 
304 N. Joliet St., Joliet, Ml. |) 
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COMPANION. 


BICYCLES GHEAPER THAN. FEVER 
from the OLD 
e. Nearly iy _i-7 oo, . o 
BARCAIN. Must be sold. All makes, 2nd 
Bh'ds, $6 and up. Late Models new $11.60 
-eend wp. Shipped anywhere on approval. A 
few more asal mts wanted. ig Money. 







before approached. 


BROWN-LEWIS CO., Dept. A, Chicago, U.S,A. 


rent oes, Ss Lm nm 
& Supp t rite for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 


YOU WANT ONE! 











Spices, Baking Powder, 
friends will secure you a 
fine Boys’, 
Gents’ hicy 
model. No money re- 
quired with order. We 
bay express. Illustrated 
atalogue FREE. 
G. A. FOLSOM & COMPANY, 
192 Hanover Street, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


WONDER &fé.u “Wilie 


Will beat eggs in half a minute. 
wi pot cream in three minutes, 
Guaranteed simplest and most efficient egg beater 
made. We are the largest manufacturers of Pure 
Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin W are in 
the world. AGENTS, write how to get free this 
and others of our best selling household novelties—~ 
Outfit worth $2.00—Express prepaid. Address Dept. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORK 


3 Buffalo, N. Y.; & 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash, 


RE YOU RUPTURED? 


There is one Truss which brings about a 
sure and permanent cure. What this Truss | 
does is described as follows by Dr. Wa. T. 
Bu i L, Dr. WM. B. COLEY and JONATHAN 
F. MACREDY, F. R. C. 8., three of the 
world’s greste st Burgeons and highest authorities on 
Hernia: “ Complete retention of the Hernia with com- 
fort to the patient,” and “not only to retain the rupture, 
| but also to close the opening so perfectly and con- 
| stantly that the parts are placed in the most favorable 
condition for cure.” The Dr. Eggleston Truss does this, | 
Write for new book just published on“ The Cure of Rupture.” | 


DR. C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 
Room 410, - - 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


BOYS and GIRLS! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
era or Bracelet or any other of our 
long list of premiums by sellin 
18 of our fast- selling Sears anc 
Stick Pins at 10c ch. 
also give other valuable ‘premiums 
for selling more than 18 pins. 

Write to us at once and we will 
send you samples from which to 
take orders, and our illustrated 
Premium List with full explana- 
tions. We pay all postage on pins 
and premiums. 

NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 










































Catalogue of latest Models for a stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
19 Stockbridge Sts Springfield, Mass. 

















CYCL iSTS Be sure your Bier le 
is ancora with the 
original, the ~ AL One-Piece Fauber 
Hanger. 500,000 in use. Beware of 
infringements,‘‘c heap’ ’imitations,“*cop- 
ies” and “steals,” with a worthless 
guarantee, and for which you cannot 
get needed repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, expe- 
rience or proper facilities anc 
of poorest material, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 
The Hanger ts the Heart 
ei your. Bou and should 
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will tell 
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7 FS." RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bicycle. 
1900 poses. best wg y S11 to 820 

"99 & 98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
600 -hand Wheels 
all gor ot and models, good as new, 
-~ 10, Great Factory Clearing 
Bales at half factory cost. We —_- 
n e on approval and trial with- 
aaa in eivance. 

EARN A BICYCLE aistrivut- 
ing Catalogues for us. Many earned 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 propo- 
sition is even more liberal. 

b my at once for our Bargain List 
and special Address Dept. 13 


MEAD 0} YOLECO., Chicago. 






















Made from the celebrated FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR, Lockport, N poe: 


afine flour of the entire wheat. Postal with your grocers 
sample. Manufactured and distributed only by LIBERTY BAKERY 
(Address there for sample.) 


(dept. C) Chicago, Ill, 





name 


Sold by Grocers. 


Write to-day for big list and special offers never | 


A small order of our Teas, } 
Starch, ete., sold to your | 


Ladies’ or | 
YCLE, 1900 | 
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Rais 


only takes 
5 stioutes 
to cook.” 


Half the battle in preparing 
breakfast is to have a cereal 
t suits. 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 


builds strong bodies and 
puts roses in the cheeks of 
children because it contains 
all the nutriment of the best 
wheat that’s grown. 


Many mothers say Ralston is the only cereal 
the young folks care for; while its quick cooking 
quality is a warm weather comfort unequalled. 


Ralston Breakfast Food nourishes but does 
not overheat the blood. 


Ask your grocer for Ralston first; if he doesn’t 
keep it, send us his name for a free sample. 


Purina Health Flour, 
(the whole of Gluterean Wheat), “Brain 
Bread.” Packed in 5 ib. cartons and 12 Ib. sacks, 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount”’ 
830 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


makes 





Toilet and Bath 

Economical because it has so 
many uses, Equally service- 
able and lasting in the bath 
tub, the every day soap tray or 
the hard work of the laundry 


For 


Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 
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$250.00 
Cash Prize Offer 


To Amateur 
Photographers 


Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the most 
original and best taken photographs, and fifty- 
eight other cash prizes for amateurs. Pro- 
fessionals will be excluded from this compe- 
tition. Write for booklet giving particulars. 

New edition of “How to Make Good Things 
to Eat” will give you many Summer Food 
Suggestions. Sent free. p 

LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 
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Saw 


A SWELL AFFAIR « 


DENTS 


; STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


Not a Chewing Gum. 


HOW TO USE IT. 
Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
it a piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
to the gum asa plaster. All druggists, 
15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
a 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1. - a year, payment in advance. | 
Twelve or six m pages are often given sub- | 


to 
eeribers in a — weeny ew of the paper. All 
additional ages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
Mone ey for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tio: 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Repress Money-Order, 
/HEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
ped the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are gomeres to register letters whenever | 
requested to do 
Silver should ton be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a ietter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by er when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. l arrearages must be paid. 
Returning Pay odiaied will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
ks unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 
Caution against paying, money to stran 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. | 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


ers | 


Boston, Mass. 








| At last they came to a stall from which proceeded 


| a shrill babel of insect sounds. 


There were so many eager purchasers crowding 
round the little stall that the Englishman gave up 
the idea of buying what he wanted that evening. 
The insect-fancier gave him his address, and the 
next morning the Englishman went to his dwelling. 

It was the never-to-be-forgotten chorus of insects 
that guided him at last down a little back lane to 
the spot at the end of a row of one-roomed cots. 
The cupboards full of insects, all shut up in their 
cages, were there, and the old fancier, opening 
one of the doors, soon found him a “Suzu-mushi” 
for four sen, and a pretty cage in the shape of a 
fan for fifteen sen, or threepence in English money. 

The insect must not be hung up in a draft, the 
old man said, but in some quiet, cool corner, and 
furthermore, it must be fed on fresh cucumber 
every morning. 

The Englishman carried home his insect, hung 
it up in a corner of his room, and waited for the 
serenade. But for two days the Suzu-mushi was 
quite silent. In vain the Englishman put in slice 
after slice of cucumber; in vain he whistled and 
trilled at the bars of the tiny cage. In despair, he 
called for the priest’s wife. 

“What is the matter with this insect? It won’t 


| sing for me!” he complained. 


“Be patient,” she answered. “The Suzu-mushi 


lis in a new cage, and will not sing till it is accus- 


tomed to its surroundings. It feels full of fear, 


| and cannot sing.” 


So the Englishman waited, and the next evening, 


when the cage was hung up, the little creature | 
| began to sing merrily, tinkling away like a tiny 
| bell, as its name implies. } 


DANGEROUS VOYAGE. 
Deep-water sailors are apt to view with con- 


| tempt the seamen who go on coastwise ships, but 


| these longshoremen are often skilful, and certainly 


RUNNING BAREFOOT. 


NE of the delights of childhood is that of 
running barefoot. There seems to 
be an instinct, inherited per- 
haps from savage. ancestors, | 
which impels a child to throw 
off the foot-covering and walk | 
about in all the delightful free- | 
dom of unshod feet. | 

Mothers who indulge their | 
children in this respect are wise. 
Many of our instincts may safely 
and even beneficially be yielded 
to in moderation; and this is | 
one of them. One of our “weak | 
spots” is the foot, and we are, | 
perhaps, oftener predisposed to colds and other 
maladies by damp and chilled feet than by any- 
thing else. Whatever tends to toughen the feet, | 
therefore, makes the individual so much the less 
liable to disease. 

Mothers are often perplexed as to how far they 
may safely indulge their children in this longing 
for going barefoot. They cannot feel that it is 
safe to let a boy or girl run about barefooted on 
wet grass, play with bare feet in damp sand, or 
continue to go out without shoes and stockings 
when a cold and wet day breaks a hot spell. It 
might not be prudent to let a child begin in this 
way in the early spring, after having been in | 
shoes and stockings, and perhaps rubbers, all | 
winter. But before the summer is over all such 
anxiety may be put aside. 

Of course there are certain precautions that 
should always be taken, for the human foot cannot | 
safely be neglected, like the well-protected paws 
of a dog or cat. The child should not be allowed 
to run about in the neighborhood of barns, black- 
smith and carpenter shops, and other places where | 
there are likely to be rusty nails, splinters of wood, 
broken crockery and the like; nor should he go 
far afield over rough ground, where he would 
probably get stone bruises. 

When first beginning his barefoot holiday the 
boy should put on thin socks and light, easy shoes | 
or slippers at dusk, and should go footclad on | 
really cold days. After tramping in mud and wet 
his feet should be bathed in cold water, dried and | | 
“socked” as soon as he comes into the house. 

A summer of this freedom from shoes, with its 
toughening of the feet and the system in general, 
will ensure for the child a winter practically free 
from the “‘snuffles’—but he will need shoes of a 
larger size in the autumn. 





ee 


LITTLE MUSIC- MAKERS. 


In Tokyo small, exquisitely cut bamboo cages 
may be seen hung up in the verandas of houses, 
and in the hush of the dawn and at the close of 
summer days whistles and tinklings and -trills 
proceed from them. Usually it is in the evening 
that the people sit in their verandas to listen to 
the insects they have imprisoned there. The 
Wide World Magazine gives an interesting account 
of one of these mysterious singers. 

Late one afternoon, toward the end of May, an 
Englishman was moving from room to room in the 
quiet Buddhist temple which is his home, when 
his attention was arrested by a silvery trill, which 
at intervals filled the whole place. It was delicate 
and clear, like an etherealized bird’s song. He | 
called the priest’s daughter, and asked what it | 
was he heard singing. 

“Come,” she replied, ‘‘and I will show you where | 
it is.” 

She led him to the back of the temple, and 
pointed to the eaves of a cottage opposite. There 





he saw a tiny reed cage hanging, and in one corner | met. 


of it a small, black insect, hardly discernible in | 
the dim light. } 

“That is the insect you heard singing,” said the | 
priest’s daughter. “It is called a ‘Suzu-mushi,’ 
and its voice is beautiful and cool.” 

In three days the next night fair at Mito came 
round, and Riyo, the priest’s daughter, accom- 
panied by a servant and the Englishman, went 
thither. 

They passed innumerable stalls, as well as 
strange portable gardens and goldfish nurseries. | 


| al 


| tive was a constant source of wonder. 


| Arab to permit his young wif 


| disselboom. 


they are exposed to many dangers. A New York 
exchange describes the voyage of the schooner 
William Bell from Charleston, South Carolina, to 


New London, Connecticut. 


It foundered at sea in a furious gale, and the 
captain and five men went down with it. Two 
seamen, named Lowd and Robinson, kept them- 
selves afloat and found refuge on the roof of the 
| cabin, which had become detached. 

To this the two men clung until the hurricane 
had spent its fury. On this novel raft they spent 
five days and nights, without food or drink and with 
very little rest, as the waves frequently swept 


over them 
Robinson twice pag ree into the water, but each 
In their hunger they 


time was rescued b ¥ d. 
ate part o their leather sea-boots, and when 


picked up by a passing schooner they were on the 
verge of delirium; but they were rescued in time, 
soon recovered. 


SURPRISED BY THE ENGINE. 
The natives of a wild country never fail to 
wonder over the coming of a railroad, with its 
snorting locomotive and rattling cars. The anties 
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of the native Egyptians and Arabs, says Owen | 
S. Watkins, who was with Kitchener in his Sudan | 


campaign, afforded not a little amusement to | 


the railway battalion under Lieutenant Midwinter. | 





The quantity of water d by the | 
The Arabs 
had never —- of such a thirst as that monster 
seemed to po One day, when the working 
Ps “4 * climbed 1 aboard after loading 
he Egyptians cried, “For shame!” charged them 
with overloading the poor engine, and asked i 
they thought themselves men. 

Once the driver of an — was asked by an 

to crawl under the 

engine, as she was sure if she could do that, her 
married life would be blessed. 


COOL AND METHODICAL. 


A lawyer who worthily bears a distinguished 
name occupies an old-fashioned mansion on the 
edge of New York. His sister, who lives with 
him, tells a laughable story, which is reported in 

Harper’s Round Table, illustrating his coolness 
| and love of method. 

Recently his sister tiptoed into his room some 
time after midnight, and told him she thought 
his dress were in the house. The lawyer put on 
his dressing- gtk and went down-stairs. 

In the back hall he found a rough-looking man 
ha ng to open a door that led into the back yard. 

urglar had unlocked the door, and was 
pulling at it with all his nm ge The |~ aa 
seeing the robber’s predicament, called to 
ies, ae _ not open that way, you idiot! “Tt - 


FOUR TO ONE. 


An English officer in Malta stopped, in riding, 
to ask a native the way. He was answered by a 
shrug of the shoulders, and a “No speak English.” 

“You're a fool, then,” said the officer. 


But the man knew enough English to ask: 
S one ta understand Maltese?” 


“Do 4 know Arabic?” 
“Do 4 know Italian?” 
“Do you know Greek ?” 


“The n you four fools. I only one!” 


THE GUN AND THE CAT. 


It generally takes “nerve”—the slang synonym 
for impudence—to be a borrower, but here the 
Chicago News shows such effrontery at its height: 


Quinn—He has more nerve than any man I ever 


De Fonte—In what way? 
Quinn—Why, he went over to his neighbor’s to 
borrow a gun. Said he wanted to shoot a cat. 
De Fonte—Where does any nerve come in? 
Rattan was his neighbor’s cat he wanted to 
shoot. 


“ 


As I understand it,” said the talkative one, 

“the Africanders trekked from the roorlooper to 

| the popgie, and dorped it from the spruit t the 
It stands to reason, too, for —’ 

I don’t understand golf,” the other rath in, 


| Wearily.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ad 
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HERE IT IS '! | 


A Shirt-Waist._ Holder and aktt.® 8 TRort er 
that i alwa: s All Ways Keady for Use, It requires 
absolutely Vo Sewing e ther on Taint or skirt. lakes | 
your waist line smaller, Will not rust or corrode. Made 
of ——e and aluminum. 

Agen wanted everywhere, ladies or children. | 
Send 12 cents for one. Sells at sight for 25 cents. 
STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19h St., New York. 


Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 
It is the cheapest and 


best toilet soap in all the | 
| but they, with the 
world. 


mouth and breath, can 
All sorts of pouste use it, all sorts of stores have delicious, re- 
sell it, especially druggists. } 


freshing fragrance and 
good health if you use 
RuBIFOAM. What 
would vacation time be 
without RuBIFOAM ? 
Don’t stay at home or 
go away without it. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


Sample for a 2-ct. stamp. 


E. W. cot bok Co., 
Lowell, 


Rusifoam 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 


Tells how to make ail kinds 
Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 
Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Elec etric Telegr none, 
Telephones, Magic L 
olian Harps, Boats fr 
rowboat to a schooner ; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 

Bow and Ar- 
Slings, Stilts, 
abbit and 
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Remember your teeth 
do not get a vacation, 
































“HOLDFAST” 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP _— HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT 








Lighter than bone. The 
or break. Made in white, black, brown and 
auburn. Size 2% inches. For braid and 
bonnet use 314, 3% and 444 inches. 

Sold by best dealers. Six of smallest or 
one of largest size by mail for 10c. in stamps 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


amet yy SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 


do not slip, split 


ona, Toy Houses 
w, Pop Guns, 
Fishing Tackle, R 
ps, and many others. 

All is unde so plain that a 


Say, can easily make them. 
so handosene illustrations. is great book by mail, 10 
cts., 3 for 25 cts. CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse, N.Y. 























TOWERS OVER ALL 


in accurate timekeeping, durability and every 
quality that makes a timepiece best—the 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


--made for over a third of a century—with an 
output exceeding eight million perfect watches. 


Sold by Jewelers 
in cases and sizes to suit every taste. 


The World’s Standard. 
Our booklet, ‘The Ways of a | An mein watch always has the 
Watch,” mailed free on word “Elgin” engraved on 
juest. the i. A guaranteed. 


requ 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, ll. 


TIRRING ADVENTURES 


hefe eH the LEWIS and CLARK 
“* expedition of 1504-6. 


WONDERLAND 1900 
gives them. 


jong i gix cents forthe book.\ 


CHAS. S.FEE,.G.P-A.ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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A Kanaka’s Gratitude. 


As we were sailing out of the harbor of Hako- 
date, Japan, bound for the South Pacific, I was 
standing under the mainmast where the ship’s 
harness-casks were lashed. In my capacity of 
cabin-boy I was waiting, with a pan in my 
hands, for the cook to come and select a piece of 
salt meat, which I was to wash and prepare for 
the cabin table. 

While I was waiting there, one of our crew, a 
Kanaka nicknamed “Rope Yarn,” fell from the 
maintopsail-yard. As the poor fellow screamed, 
I instinetively dropped the pan and clutched at 
the nearest object, the mizzenstaysail-sheet. 

In doing so, I ran from under the mast, and 
the sheet, coming taut, caused the sail to spread 
out somewhat like a hammock, so that Rope 
Yarn was caught in this. His life was saved by 
my unconscious act. 

As he fell into the sail, the sheet was jerked 
from my hands and he rolled out on deck. 
Quickly regaining his footing, and looking in 
amazement at the staysail, which now hung idly 
from the mizzenstay, he turned to me. 

With an expression of great gratitude, he 
grasped my hands and poured out his thanks in 
broken English, saying: 

“0 eabbie-boy, you save poor Kanaka man’s 
life! By-by I do someting for you—you see, 
you see!” 

It was in vain that I told him not to thank me, 
as I had only run to save myself from being 
struck by him in his fall. He would not believe 
this, and on the rest of the voyage, whenever he 
passed me, the same look of gratitude shone out 
of his dark hazel eyes. 

We soon arrived in the South Pacific, where 
we found the whales very plentiful, and took 
much oil. One calm day we spoke the ship 
James Loper, of Nantucket, whose captain, 
named Gardner, lowered his boat and came on 
board our vessel. 

One of the few pleasures of a whaling voyage 
is to visit, or in sailor’s phraseology “to gam,”’ 
another ship; so our captain ordered the steward 
to kill a young pig for dinner, as a treat to our 
visitors. 

In arranging the dishes on the cabin table, I 
took from the captain’s chest a large platter of 
Japanese ware, which had been given him by 
one of the dignitaries of Hakodate. It was pale 
blue and white, inlaid with gold figures of Jap- 
anese design, and a very handsome and odd dish. 
It was so highly prized by the captain that he 
did not allow it to be used except on state 
occasions. 

After they had finished their dinner, while I 
was clearing off the table, I took the platter to 
the railing of the ship to scrape the remnants of 
the feast from it. There, unfortunately, it slipped 
out of my hands into the water. 

For a second I was dumfounded, but quickly 
regaining my senses, I rushed aft, called the 
captain one side, and told him how I had lost 
the platter. He was speechless for a moment, 
as beckoning me to follow, he went into the 
cabin. 

My heart thumped hard, for I knew not what 
punishment he would inflict. Judge, then, of 
my astonishment as he stopped at the entrance 
of the cabin, and pointing to the table said, 
“Look!” For there was the platter which I 


had seen sinking beneath the surface of the | made of 


ocean ! 

Turning quickly to me, he said, sternly: 

“What do youmean, boy? There is my platter 
on the table!”” 

I could hardly believe it. My eyesight, I 
fancied, must have failed me. But on going to 
the table and taking the dish in my hands, I was 
convinced that it was the same which I had lost 
overboard a few minutes before. 

“Now, boy,” said the captain, “I should be 
very much displeased if 1 thought that you had 
tried to joke with me in this manner.” 

But he saw by my expression that I was more 
puzzled than he himself, so he told me to go on 
deck. There the first person to greet me was 
Rope Yarn, dripping wet. 

His eyes shining with happiness, he grasped 
my hand and said: 

_“Boy, you save my life. I told you I do some- 

ting for you. You see ship go slow; I make 
work in mizzen-rigging ; I see plate go. I jump 
overboard, I catch him, you see. Plate he no 
sink like lead; he go this way, he stop, he go 
that way.” And as he waved his hand to show 
the way the platter had sunk in the water, he 
added, “I catch him.” 

He had known, from his former experience in 


diving for coral among the South Sea Islands, ont 


that a flat object will not sink directly to. the 
m, but wave down with oblique motions, 
and take some time to sink out of sight. 

So he had jumped from the mizzen-rigging 
Where he was at work and had caught the platter. 
As the sea was calm, he had no difficulty in 
Betting on the ship’s channels, while she was 
rolling in the swells of the ocean, and then 
Coming on deck. 


As he did not then see me, he took the platter 
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| was found by the captain and myself. ———— eo eo = | 10.cents. G. W. ALLEN, Box 581, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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For the rest of the voyage there was no happier | $00 iector, 126. Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. | 5 ~ ee 7 
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It was my first experience of hearing bullets 

sapemeliy ea. tums cf the Epiause detectors ; 
as i) su leserters 

were rather better aimed than the rest. In front Tw enty-six Hours 
of me was a fat E jan lieutenant, whose ° 
body: could be warranted impenetrable by any Chicago--Boston 
bi ; 801 thought I would get behind him, and 
then I should be as safe as behind a butt ona The fast New England Express trains recently placed in service 
~~ —— in his direction. but “This over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, afford the 
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One of them stopped and faced me at a distance 
of about twenty yards, and kneeling down, took | 
a deliberate aim. I fancied I could see down | 
the barrel. ‘‘He’s got me!” I thought; but the 
next instant he fell flat on his face, killed by a | 


bullet from my 4 
On we went! eir retreat became a flight, > 
but being light of foot and unshod, they soon 
out; the heavy policeman-booted Egyptians, 
we gave up chase. 
My delight was unbounded. I had been shot 
at in a mild sort of way, and I had behaved, 
es at least, as well as I could have | 





The Youth’s Cimancion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 
- For 1900... 


Will be conducted on the same general lines as former exhibitions, 
which have been more and more successful each year. «++ ++ 


SIX CASH P ARE OFFERED FOR THE BEST FIGURE 
WORK or an AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Besides the above, there will be seventy-four special awards, 

the details of which are contained in a circular which may be 

had by postal-card request. This circular also contains the con- 

ditions of the contest. 
THE COMPETITION CLOSES AT NOON, SEpt. 3, 1900. 
EXHIBITION OPENS OcT. 1, 1900. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, == TuHE Yourn’s CoMPANION, Boston. 
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Heroic Treatment. 


Not the least danger which our colonial 
ancestors had to contend with was an almost 
incredible overconfidence in the efficacy of 
medicine. Nostrums of every kind were consid- 
ered indispensable to family health, and it is | 
pathetic to read the recent account given by | 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, of the terrible mortality | » 
among the children produced by desperate | 
remedies. So absolute was the general delusion | 


concerning medicine, that when a man of sense 00000000000 60006O00 00000000 00000000 60600000000000008 
published, in 1647, ““A Most Desperate Booke ° ° 

















Written against taking of Phissick,”’ the volume | 
was ordered to be burned as a menace to society. | 


=e example of the rigorous medical 
in vogue for more than a century is 
furnished through a letter written by a physician | 
concerning the treatment of a child afflicted with | 
the rickets. The writer begins by recommending | 
a syrup made from black cherries, and this | 
icine would not have been unpleasant had | 
not the doctor’s advice continued as follows: 
“Tf you Dip your Child do it in this manner: | 
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NATURALIST’S 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 


viz: naked in the morning, headforemost in Cold 
Water, don’t dress it Immediately, but let it be | 
made warm in ye Cradle and sweat at least half 
an Hour moderately. Do this 3 mornings and 
if one or both feet are Cold [which is sometimes | 
ye Case] Let a little blood taken out of ye 
eet ye 2nd Morning and yt will cease then to| 
sweat afterwards. ‘ore ye dips of ye Child, | 
ive it some Snakeroot and i 


This is a most convenient and powerful Student’s 
Microscope. The cut shows the diaphragm with 
the three lenses separated. Each lens is of 

different power. It has 
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an Adjustable Mirror, 
by means of which the 
light is reflected up 
through the Glass 
Stand, thus illumi- 
nating the object being 
examined. This instru- 
ment is designed for in- 
vestigating such objects 
as leaves, flowers, seeds, 
insects, minerals, pow- 
ders, sea-weed, mosses, 
ferns, grains, grasses, 
metals, woods. For the 
practical use of young 
naturalists this is a 
splendid instrument. 
We include with each 
instrument 1 Mounted 
Object, 1 plain Glass 
Slide and 1 Life Box. 
Naturalist’s Compound Microscope given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 25c. extra, postage included. 


SPECIAL PRICE. 


FOR THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS SOLD FOR ONLY 
$1.00, POST-PAID. 


Perry Wason & Co., 20| Columbus Ave., Boston, Wass. 
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um and Water. Give this immediately before 
Diping and after ye have dipt ye Child 3 mornings 
Give it several times a Day ye following Syrup 


of Comfry, Hartshorn, Red Roses, Hog- 
brake roots, knot grass, petty-moral roots, 
Sweeten ye Syrup with Melosses.”’ 
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Stupidity of Ants. 
Because of its industry, the ant has been 
credited with all the virtues of insect character. 
It may afford some satisfaction to a lazy reader 
to find that a naturalist in South Africa has 
remarked the stupidity of one of the largest 
species. Mrs. Monteiro writes from Delagoa 
Bay: 
I have been watching the ants carefully of 
late, and have come to the conclusion that one 
species, at any rate, is not gifted with a large 
amount of common sense. For instance, one of 
these ants will find some dead insects which he 
wishes to convey to his home in the sand. In all 
Tz. has forgotten where that home is, 
—— bent ——— it —_ a net mer a 
ns rag his prey off in the opposi 
direction. He never, by any chance, round 
an obstacle, but struggles over everything in the 
most foolish way. 
Presently, he will put down the burden and 
to look for his hole. If he finds it, he goes 
k for his = by this time having forgotten | ® 
where he left it. At last he finds it and gets it 
home. He leaves it on the edge of the hole 
while he goes down to see if all is right below, 
: 





then returns and drags it down after him. 

Should he discover an insect too heavy for him 
to off unaided, he goes to fetch a friend to 
help him, after having tried his utmost to be 
independent. When the two return, and after | 
the usual hunt, find the insect, they almost 
invariably seize it at opposite ends and pull 
away against each other for a long while. At 
last they find out that something is wrong and 
work together properly. They may have some 
deep design in their proceedings, of which we 
are ignorant, but to me their conduct looks like 
sheer stupidity. 
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Groceries. 


















pgtuges TEA 


SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. SEND FOR 


ree Sample 


of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 














RINGSOS 





In these days we want to do everything in a minute. We haven’t the patience of 
our grandmothers; they used pearl tapioca and had to soak it for hours to make it 
ready. This process became too slow. for the times, and the use of tapioca decreased 
tremendously. Since the introduction of 


Minute Tapioca 


—the kind that requires no soaking — tapioca has again taken its place among 
the favorites. It is quickly cooked and never soggy nor gummy. Minute No. 2 is 


Minute Gelatine. 


This, too, requires no soaking, but dissolves at once in boiling water or milk, and 
can be made into a greater number of successful desserts than can any other preparation 
ever offered. Every package makes one-half gallon of clear, firm jelly. 


We send full size package of Gelatine by mail for I3c. if your dealer hasn’t it. Samples of both 
“Minutes” and Minute Receipt Book sent for two-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, = = = = = Orange, Mass. 
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Italian Saponc 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ a 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 














Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
if ig nd for , Bite List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 






















Sandwiches, 


made with Red Currant Jelly are the proper thing 
for Picnic Luncheons, Lawn Parties, Teas, etc. 
They look beautiful when ready to serve —the 
bright red jelly showing between the white slices 
of bread. To have them right and have them 
relish, you should use A. A. Knights’ 


= Pure = 
Red Currant Jelly. 


y from Ripe Red 
—— Sr and Granulated 
Sugar — nothing else. 
Your Grocer probably keeps 
a full line of our Pure Jellies 
— mig ened g ought roe 
If he can’t supply you, we’ll 
be obli ged if you'll let us 
Ws 9 are ss kg ee 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON, Corpn., 
87-89 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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SOLD IN , 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are ¢ 


worn and. faded. 
Be sure that you gett SAW YER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. 
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_ One of the Sixty Preudeme Given hulls with 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


This is a BEAUTIFUL SILVER-PLA Spa CHILD'S SET. 
Retails at 75 cents to $1. 


This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown a a 
blended, ro&sted and packed under our personal super 


Always in air-tight cans. Leading grocers. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. Send tor Premium List. 


shines ways & pepebpticn heen emia ‘CONN. 























COOKING OIL SALAD OIL 


IS A PURE VEGETABLE OIL for cabins. 
baking and frying. It is better and cheaper Is the new, pure vegetable ofl for 


than lard or butter, and is tasteless, colorless, DELICIOUS SALAD 
and absolutely xn Odor! Fryi g Oil. 
For shortening use half the Zoant you DRESSINGS. 
would of lard or 
There is no longer any excuse for It has the bland, rich flavor of 
full of the finest olive oil. 
1t blends smoother and dves dou-  ; 
ortubinas ble the work of olive oil for the 
other cooking oils—is just same amount of money. Salads 
rent for frving with We —the best of healthful foods—are no 
: oe abce e onk longer costly luxuries if you use the 
e ut sears the 
outer portion’and cooks the Wesson Salad Oil. 
flavor into each article. Your dealer has it or will get it for you. 
we 3. use it over Tf not, write us and we will send you 
‘Ask for Mrs. Rorer’s Wesson Mrs. Rorer’s new book on salads and 
Receipt Book. It is free 7. ee salad dressings, if you give us the 
mention hey Perey oo oth address of your Grocer. We will then 
get it for you. see that he supplies you. 





CUSHMAN BROS. CO., Selling Agents, 34 Central St., BOSTON, MASS, 
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} BAKER EXTRACT CO., asi Pottiand, Maine. 





Hot Weather Extracts. 


Many kinds of flavoring extracts—the impure kinds, and 
“their name is legion’’—change chemically under the in- 
fluence of summer heat and lose nearly all their flavoring 
properties, and thus become useless for flavoring purposes. 
Worse than this, they become positively injurious,— 
poisonous,— and it’s no uncommon thing to hear of whole 
families — whole parties — being made ill by the flavoring 
in the ice-cream or dessert. 

Your only safety is in using the old reliable 


BAKER'S |} 


Extracts. 


They never change. They are made pure and they 
Stay pure, and never lose their flavor. This is why we call 
them “Hot Weather Extracts." Hot weather or cold, it’s all 
the same with Baker’s. Whatever you are flavoring,—ices. 
cakes, ice-cream, custards, puddings, sauces,— use Baker’s 
and avoid illness. 

Always in full measure bottles; no paneled sides. Sold 
by most all grocers. if your grocer hasn’t them he can get 
them. Teli him they are made by the 
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